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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  an  Author ^  whom  the 
Public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  qf  applause,  should 
not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their  kindness.  Yet  the  Author 
of  Mahmion  must  be  supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concern' 
ing  its  success,  since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  tias 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first  Poem  may 
have  procured  him.  The  present  Story  turns  upon  the  private 
adventures  of  a  fictitious  character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale 
of  Fiodden  Field,  because  the  heroes  fate  is  connected  with 
that  memorable  drfeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  The 
design  qf  the  Author  was,  \f  possible,  to  apprize  his  readers, 
at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  manners  of  the  Age  in  which  it  is  laid.  Any  Histo- 
rical narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition, 
exceeded  his  plan  qf  a  Romantic  Tale;  yet  he  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  hope,  from  the  popularity  of  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  qf 
the  feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  course 
qf  a  more  interesting  story,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Public. 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of  August,  and 
concludes  with  the  dtfeat  of  Fiodden,  9th  September,  1513. 
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MARMION 


JfxfMtmttUm  to  Canto  fitsetf , 


^ 


TO 

WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  Esq. 

AtheHiel,  Eitrkke  Farai, 

November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 
You  scaree  die  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  green«wood  grew. 
So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
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i^gaio  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  rounds 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  re-appears. 
But  Oh !  my  counties  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  f 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike,  and  the  wise ; 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand,  that  grasped  the  victor  steel  i 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
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But  vainlyi  vainly^  may  he  ahiney 

Where  Glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  flhrine; 

And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom^ 

That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  halknved  tomb ! 


Deep  graved  in  every  Britisfa  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wa(ve; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin, 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given ; 
Where'er  his  countiys  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  die  £irted.  thunder's  sovnd, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore. 
Rolled,  blazed,  destroyed, — md  vims  no  more. 


Nor  mottrn  ye  less  his  perished  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conquerm*  go  forth. 
And  laundied  that  diunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafhia,*  Trafalgar ; 

*  Copenhagen. 
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Who,  bora  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain^s  weal  was  early  wise : 
Alas!  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave ; 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power^ 
Spuraed  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself ; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection's  burstii^  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gained. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrained. 
Shewed  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  free- 
man's laws. 


Had'st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 


TO  CANTO  FIRST. 

Bj  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 

As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 

Thy  strength  had  pro'pp'd  the  tottering  throne. 

Now  is  the  stately  colunm  broke, 

The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 

The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 


Oh,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  Death,  just  hovering,  claimed  his  prey, 
\¥ith  Fdinure^s  unaltered  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled, 
Widi  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fidl,  with  fiiteiul  sway. 
The  steerage  of  die  realm  gave  way ! 
Tlien,  while  on  Britain's  diousand  plains. 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
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But  stiU,  upon  the  hallowed  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  hi^  Rival  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  requiescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimdy  lost. 
When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  h%h,  and  lore  profound, 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine  ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 


TO  CANTO  nnST.  11 

Here,  \vhere  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes^  patriots,  bards,  and  kii^; 
Wher^  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sang ; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ; 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feelmg  cast  aside. 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  bmve 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spumed. 
The  suUied  olive-branch  returned. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast. 
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Heaven,  to  rewithi  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave ; 
And  ne*er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  stich  wonderous  men  the  dust. 


With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  arowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  ; 
like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneadi  each  banner  proud  to  stand. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
SpeUs  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
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GemuSy  and  taste,  and  talent  gone^ 

For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone, 

Where, — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! — 

The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

**  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

''  Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 

*^  Whom  Fate-made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 

**  But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 

**  Where  vnlt  thou  find  their  like  agenf 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pi^ce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse : 
Then,  O  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain ! 
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Thodgfa  not  unmarked  from  northern  clime^ 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrers  riiyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  ruiig ; 
The  bard  you  deigned  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion^  stay  a  while, 
My  wildered  fancy  still  beguile ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  haocj  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  throng  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow- 
Woe,  winder,  and  sensation  hi^. 
In  one  sprii^-tide  of  ecstasy,-— 
It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last — 
The  vision  of  enchantment's  past: 
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like  frost-work  in  the  morDing  ray, 
The  fkncied  febric  melts  away ; 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone. 
And,  Ibgering  last,  deception  dear. 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 
The  farm  begirt  widi  copse-wood  wild. 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 
Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed  ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way. 
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Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail, 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail, 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale : 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn. 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-learned  taste  refined. 


But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well) 
How  still  the  l^endary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  lake 


TO. CANTO  FIRST.  ir 

Enters  Morgana's  fated  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  Perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force, 
Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse ; 
Or  when,  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas !  that  lawless  was  their  love) 
He.  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfessed. 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high, 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorned  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 
They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin  dream, 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme ; 
And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again, 
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But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  qxHt; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 
Fit  for  their  souk,  a  looser  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play : 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  dea^n, 
Prophaned  the  God-^ven  strength,  and  marred 
the  lofty  line. 

Warmed  by  such  names,  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  mepi. 
Thy  G^us,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  th^  haqpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 
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On  venturoiit  quest  to  prick  again^ 

In  all  hia  arms,  with  all  his  train. 

Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  pliiniei  and  acarf, 

Fay,  pant,  dragon,  aquire,  and  dwarf. 

And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  nugbt, 

And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 

Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells, 

Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 

Mystery,  half  veiled  and  half  revealed ; 

And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 

Attention,  vrith  fixed  eye ;  and  Fear, 

That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 

And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 

Unchanged  by  sufferings,  Ume,  or  death ; 

And  Valour,  lion-metded  lord, 

T^^njpg  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 

b2 
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Ytene's^  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 

Their  dieme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 

Of  Ascaparty  and  Bevis  bold. 

And  that  Red  King^f  who,  while  of  old, 

Tlirough  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led^ 

By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 

Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 

Renewed  such  legendary  strain; 

For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 

That  Amadis  so  fomed  in  hall, 

For  Oriana,  foiled  in  fight 

The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 

And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 

Partenopex's  mystic  love : 

Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 

A  kn^htly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


*  The  New  Forett  in  Hampehire,  andeatly  so  caOedL 
t  William  Rofiis. 
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Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  bir  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 
The  battled  towers,  the  Donjon  Keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flankii^  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
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The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 

St.  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  tlie  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering-song. 


CANTO  I. 
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ni. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears^ 
O'er  Homcliff-hill>  a  phimp*  of  spears, 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay ; 
A  horseman  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Lake  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud, 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew ; 
The  Warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warned  the  Captain  in  the  hall, 

.  For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfrdly  that  Knight  did  call. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 

*  This  word  properly  applies  to  a  flif^t  of  water-fbwl ;  bat 
is  applied,  by  analogy,  to  a  body  of  horse. 

There  is  a  Knight  of  the  North  Country, 
Which  leads  a  Insty  phat^  of  spears. 

FUMmFUld, 
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IV. 

'^  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoiniey 

Bring  pasties  of  tfie  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  frcoi 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be, 
And  every  minstrel  somid  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot : 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below.^ — 
TThen  to  the  Casde's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarred. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard, 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparred, 

And  let  the  draw-bridge  faiL 


V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod, 
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His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle-bow ; 

Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 

He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen, 

And  had  in  many  a  battle  been ; 

The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 

A  token  true  of  Boswordi  field ; 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire. 

Shewed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire ; 

Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek. 

Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  moustache,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  tfiere. 

But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb. 
Shewed  him  no  carpet-knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 
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VI. 
Well  armed  was  he  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail^  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss'd; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 
A  ialcon  hovered  on  her  nest, 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield. 
Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

''  a^o  cbtAf  at  me,  to  ttaO)  ii  tiffyt. 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broidered  rein ; 
Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  mane ; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

vn. 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 


H 
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They  burned  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  riug  away; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sii^  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

VIII. 
Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  batde-axe : 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  hmce  so  strong. 
And  led  his  sumpter  mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forked  pennon  bore ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
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Where;  blazoned  aable,  as  before, 
Tlie  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend, 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  toi^h  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array. 
Shewed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way. 

IX. 

TiB  meet  that  1  should  tell,  you  now, 
How  fairly  armed,  and  ordered  bow, 
The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 


\ 
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With  musquet,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard ; 
'  Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared : — 
Entered  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  beard. 


X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced, 

The  trumpets  flourished  brave, 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blythe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  crossed  the  coitrt. 

He  scattered  angeb  round. 
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'<  Welcome  to  Norham,  Mannion ! 

Stout  heart;  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  !" — 


XI. 

Two  pursuivants^  whom  tabarts  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  roimd  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone^ 
By  which  you  reach  the  Donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

Tlit^  hailed  Lord  Mannion : 
Tliey  hailed  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 


I 
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**  Now  lai^esse,  largesse,*  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won, 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold."— 


XII. 

They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle-hall, 

Inhere  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourished  the  tnimpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, — 
''  Room,  lordings,  room  for  Lord  Marmion, 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly,  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  ladye-love, 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 


*  Hie  cry  by  which  the  heralds  expressed  their  thanks  for 
the  boonty  of  the  nobles. 
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Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Mannion  pierce  his  shield^ 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest. 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Kjiight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay. 
For  him  who  conquered  in  the  right,. 

Mannion  of  Fontenaye !" — 

xni. 

Then  stepped  to  meet  that  noble  lord 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold. 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o'ef  the  pavement  high. 
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And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high: 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chaunted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

''  How  the  fierce  ThirwalU,  and  JUdleys  all, 
Stout  fViilimondswicky 
And  Hard'riding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  o'  the  Wall, 
Have  set  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  ihe  Deadman^s-shawJ' — • 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took^ 
And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit^  and  minstrel's  strain^ 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
"  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 
"  Of  your  fair  courtesy, 

*  The  rest  of  this  old  ballad  may  be  found  in  the  note. 

C  2 
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I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space, 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  passed  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear; — 
St.  George!  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace." — 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  Captain  marked  his  altered  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign; 
A  mighty  wassell  bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 
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4€ 


Now  i^ec^  me  here.  Lord  MannioD : 

But  first  I  pray  diee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  left  tliat  page  of  diine. 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare? 
When  hst  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed, 
And  often  marked  his  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fiiin  would  hide : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  riiield,  or  sharpen  brandy 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  meeter  seemed  for  lady  fieur, 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fisdr,  his  ringlets  gold, 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd, 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Gnild  scarce  repel  its  pride! 
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Say^  hast  thou  given  that  loVely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bovi^er  f 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  ?" — 

XVI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest ; 

He  rolled  his  kindling  eye, 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppressed. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
'^  That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair. 

He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  would'st  learn, 

I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam ; 
Enough  of  him. — But,  Heron,  say. 

Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage?*' — 
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He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  feme 
Whispered  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame.  • 

XVU. 

Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked,  the  taunt. 

Careless  the  Knight  replied, 
''  No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt. 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close. 
Hemmed  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  darksome  tower; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  fidcon  soar  her  swing, 
She'll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing.'' — 
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xvin. 

'^  Nay,  .if  with  Royal  James's  bride 

The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 

Behold  me  here  a  messenger. 

Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addressed, 

I  journey  at  our  king's  behest. 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 

For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 

I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 

James  backed  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 

Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 

Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 

Then  did  I  march  with  Surre/s  power. 

What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower/* — 

XIX. 
<'  For  such  like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow; 
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For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far 

On  Scottish  groiuKJ,  as  to  Dunbar; 

Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bodian^s  ale. 

And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale  ; 

Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods^ 

And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods." — 

XX. 

'*  Now,   in  good  sooth,"    Lord  Marmion  cried, 

**  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride, 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack, 

Thka  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back : 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messei^er,  to  know. 

Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 

Their  kii^  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 

M^ht  justify  suspicious  fears. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
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A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least" — 


XXI. 

The  Captain  mused  a  little  space. 

And  passed  his  hand  across  his  face. 

^-^^  Fain  would   I  find   the  guide  you  want, 

But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 

The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 

Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 

And,  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 

Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 

Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 

Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen : 

The  mass  he  might  not  sii^  or  say. 

Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day ; 

So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle. 

And  prayed  for  our  success  the  while. 
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Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide.    * 

Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 

The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 

The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train ; 

But  then^  no  spearman  in  the  hall 

Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl. 

Friar  John  of  Tillmoutfi  were  the  man, 

A  blythsome  brother  at  the  can, 

A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 

He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 

In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 

Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 

But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 

Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 

Since  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 

In  evil  hour  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood  fled  for  his  life. 
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The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore, 

That,  if  again  he  ventures  o'er, 

He  shaU  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risques,  I  know ; 

Yet,   in  your  guard,   perchance  will  go.'' — 


XXII. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fiedr  hall-board 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord, 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
^'  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech, 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach  ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  needfullest  amoi^  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
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And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide^ 

And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 

A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

The  vowed  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude, 

May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 

Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 

In  chinmey-comer  snore  his  fill, 

Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  svnll : 

Last  night,  to  Norham  there  came  one. 

Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion.*'— 

"  Nephew,**  quoth  Heron,  "  by  my  fiiy. 

Well  hast  thou  spoke ;   say  forth  thy  say,^ — 

XXIIL 
"  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome ; 
One,  that  hath  kissed  the  blessed  tomb, 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 
In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 
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On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen ; 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law. 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin, 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  given. 

He  shews  Saint  James's  cockle-shell,, 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 
And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod. 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 

From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 
Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 


XXIV. 

"  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  prayed. 
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He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 

And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 

Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake. 

And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 

This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 

But,  when  our  John  hath  quaffed  his  ale, 

As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows, 

And  warms  itself  against  his  nose, 

Kens  he,   or  cares,  which  way  he  goes." — 

XXV. 
"  Gramercy  !"  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
''  Full  loth  were  I  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  V\\  pay  his  meed. 
Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead. 
With  angek  fair  and  good. 
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I  love  sach  holy  ramblere ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill. 

With  song,  romance^  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way.^ — 

XXVI. 

'^  Ah  !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

''  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e'en  more 

Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering, 

And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  listened  at  his  cell ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and  sooth  to  tell. 

He  murmured  on  till  mom,  howe'er 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
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I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not — 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote!, 

No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 

Have  marked  ten  aves,   and  two  creeds.'^ — 


xxvn. 

"  — Let  pass,''  quoth  Marmion  ;   "  by  my  iay. 

This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 

Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he  ^ 

Had  sworn  themselves  of  company ; 

So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 

This  Palmer  to  the  castle-hall.'' — 

The  summoned  Palmer  came  in  place ; 

His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  lus  face ; 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
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The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  fronn  Loretto  brought; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staffy  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore ; 
The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 
Shewed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVHI. 

Whenas  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  diere  more  tall. 

Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  looked  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  stale. 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  wkb  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  die  while  ! 
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And  when  he  struggled  at  a  snule^ 

His  eye  looked  haggard  wild. 
Poor  wretch !  the  iniotfaer  tfiat  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  fiEice,  and  sun-burned  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travd,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 
For  deadlly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blaunch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want   can  quench   die  eye's  bright  grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrmkle  trace, 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befal. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 


XXIX. 

Lord  Mansion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  t6ok  on  him  the  task, 
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So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— '^  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay» 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew  s  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillah's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel, 

And  the  crazed  brain  restore  : — 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" — 


XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep. 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
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In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  foir  good  rest, 
Tlie  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest, 
Tlie  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drained  it  merrily  ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  bj, 
Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously. 

This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'er; 

It  bushed  the  merry  wassel  roar, 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 

Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 

But  the  slow  jfootstep  of  the  guard, 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 


XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 
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TheUy  after  morning  rites  were  donCy 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,) 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  fusty 

On  rich  substantial  repast. 

Lord  Marmion*s  bugles  blew  to  horse. 

Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course  ; 

Between  the  Baron  and  his  host, 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost : 

High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid. 

Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made. 

Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  past 

That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  but. 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet-call ; 

Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 
And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 

Around  the  castle  eddied,  slow. 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow^ 
And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 


\. 


^ 
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Till  tbej  rolled  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


END   OF  CANTO    FIRST. 


MARMION. 


SfntttAtttcttoi  to  Canto  decoitti^ 


TO 


THE  REV.  JOHN  MARRIOT,  M.  A. 


Ashesticl,  Ettrickc  ForcsL 

The  scenes  are  desart  now  and  bare. 

Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair. 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined, 

And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  thorn — perchance  whose  prickly  spears 

Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 

Yon  lonely  thorn,  would  h»  could  tell 

The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
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Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough  ; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  clung  the  rowan  *  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  shewed  his  head. 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red  ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 


'^  Here,  iit  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  say, 
'^  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 


*  Monntaio-aih. 
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The  mouotain  boar,  on  battle  set, 

His  tuskfl  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 

While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 

Have  bounded  by  through  gay  green-wood. 

Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower, 

Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power  : 

A  thousand  vassals  mustered  round, 

With  horse,   and  hawk,   and  horn,    and  hound ; 

And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent. 

Guard  every  pass  with  cross-bow  bent ; 

And  through  the  brake  the  raiders  stalk. 

And  falc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 

And  foresters,  in  green- wood  trim, 

Lead  in  the  leash  the  gaze-hounds  grim. 

Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's  *  bay 

From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 

To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 

Tie  startled  quarry  bounds  amain, 

As  fast  the  gallant  greyJiounds  strain ; 


Slow-hoond. 
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Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow^ 
Answers  the  harquebuis  below ; 
While  all  the  rockii^  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clangy  hound,  and  hunters'  ciy. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely/' — 


Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  cor  lonely  dales, 
Up  pathless  Ettricke,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blytbe  that  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same. 
Remember'st  thou  my  grey-hounds  true  ? 
O'er  holt,  or  hill,  diere  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Passed  by  the  intermitted  space  ; 
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For  we  bad  fair  resource  in  store; 

In  Classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore : 

We  mari^ed  each  memorable  scene. 

And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 

Nor  bill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 

But  had  its  legend,  or  its  song. 

All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 

Thy  bowers,  untenanted  BowhiD ! 

No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 

The  yeoman  hears  die  well-known  gun. 

And,  while  his  honest  heart  glows  warm. 

At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 

Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 

And  drinks,    ''  Tlie  Chieftaki  of  the  Hilbr 

No  fEury  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 

Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers, 

Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 

By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaiq;h ; 

No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 

The  Forest-Sheriff's  lonely  chace, 
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And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
Tlie  majesty  of  Oberon  : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  &ce 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace  ; 
Tliough  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere  given, 
To  shew  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air, 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fiedr. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafened  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  hear  : 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  hummii^  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair, — which  hill  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  hb  passage  find. 
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Though  miich  he  fret,   and  chafe^  and  toil, 

1111  all  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 

Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone. 

And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 

And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys, 

Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 

Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight. 

They  pressed  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 

When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 

I  called  his  ramparts  holy  ground  I* 

Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 

And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek. 

Despite  the  difference  of  our  years. 

Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 

Ah,  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pure. 

They  will  not,  cannot  long  endiu'e ; 

*  Tbere  is,  on  a  high  monntainoits  ridge  above  the  fium  of 
Ashettiel,  a  fosse  called  Wallace's  TreDch.  ' 
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Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide^ 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 

For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  theshore^ 

0 

And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Of  the  lone  mountain,   and  Uie  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys^  the  time  will  come. 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  will  think  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  ngh. 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  hilFs  bent. 

When^  musing  on  compsmions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Somediing,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gsun. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressed. 
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lis  silent  amid  worldly  toils^ 
Aud  stifled  soon  by  mental  broib  ; 
But^ '  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake^ 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake ; 
Thou  knoVst  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there. 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 
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Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power^ 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour : 
Nor  thicket^  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie  ; 
Nor  point,   retiring,  hides  a  dell, 

ft 

Where  swBm,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell; 

There's  nothing  left  to  fancy's  guess. 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  ^ 

And  silence  aids — though  these  steep  hiHs 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 

In  summer  tide,,  so  soft  they  weep. 

The  sound  but  lulb  the  ear  asleep  ; 

Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 

So  stilly  b  the  solitude. 


Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,   a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low,, 
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Yet  still,  beiieath  the  hallowed  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions'  strife, 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  Ufe, 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  <^plain's  cell, 
like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age. 
Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day, 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  £iint  and  feeble  died. 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side, 
To  say,  '^  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey ;" — 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruined  tower, 
And  thmk  on  Yarrow's  £etded  Flower; 
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And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  beard. 

Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 

The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 

As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 

TTwere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 

To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave ; 

That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  thrust 

From  company  of  holy  dust ; 

On  which  no  sun-beam  ever  shines —  ' 

(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 

Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar. 

Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 

And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale. 

Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail. 

And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 

Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave : 

Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 

No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail, 

Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire : 
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There  ponder  o'er  some  mjslic  lay. 

Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway, 

And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 

I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 

And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  conte. 

To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  ! 

And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range, 

To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 

mi  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared. 

And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  feared. 


But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life, 
(Tliough  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless  good,  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
And  deem  each  hour,  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease. 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease: 
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He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 

Amid  the  elemental  war : 

And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 

Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 

like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskene. 

There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 

Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 

O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 

Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven ; 

Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 

Away  its  hurrying  waters  break, 

Faster  and  wliiter  dash  and  curl, 

Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 

Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 

Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 

Diving,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 

Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 

Who,  prisoned  by  enchanter's  spell. 

Shakes  the  dark  |rock  with  groan  and  yell* 
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And  well  that  Palmer^s  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 

* 

Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  dovm  the  pass  of  MolSatdale. 

Marriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 


MARMION. 


CANTO   SECOND. 


C|)e  Conbrnt 
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C|)e  Conbent. 


I. 

The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke. 

Round  Norham  Castle  rolled. 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightoiag-flash,  and  thunder-stroke. 

As  Mannion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curled  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze ; 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 
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Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloistered  pile. 
Bound  to  Saint  Cutfabert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stooped  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laughed,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joyed  they  in  their  honoured  fre^ht; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids. 

Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too^ 
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For  all  to  them  ifvas  strange  and  new^ 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shronds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  ripplii^  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray ; 
Then  shrieked,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Reared  o'er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil. 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fur-turned  arm  and  slender  wtust. 
light  was  each  ample  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  iidio  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 
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III. 
The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood> 
Ere  upon  life  ^e  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was^  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair^  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  tyand  lover  sigh,  .  ' ' 

Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye ; 
Love^  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name, 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were«ll 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
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For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  qiiamt. 
She  decked  the  chapel  of  the  saint. 
And  gave  the  rehque-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest 

IV. 
Black  vtras  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere, 
Had  early  quenched  the  light  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth  ; 
Though  vam  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey, 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  lindisfam,  she  came, 

F 
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There^   with  Sabt  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old^ 

And  Tynemouth's  Prioress^  to  hold 

A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 

For  inquisition  stem  and  strict, 

On  two  apostates  from  the  faith, 

And,  if- need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  tliat  she  was  young  and  fair ; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofessed. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  betrothed  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom^ 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 
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VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galle/s  prow^ 

And  seemed  to  mark  the  waves  below  ; 

Nay  seemed^  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye^ 

To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 

She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — 

Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall — 

A  sun-scorched  desart,  waste  and  bare, 

Nor  wave,  nor  breezes,  murmured  there ; 

There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 

O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heaped  the  sand, 

To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come, 

To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 

See  what  a  woeful  look  was  given. 

As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven! 


.  vn. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distressed — 

These  charms  might  tame  die  fiercest  breast: 

F  2 
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Harpers  have  sung^  and  poets  told, 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontrouled. 

The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood, 

Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good, 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame 

Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame : 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  practised,  with  their  bowl  and  knife, 

Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 

Prisoned  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

vni. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  del^hted  eyes. 
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MoDk-Wearmouth  soon  bdund  them  lay. 

And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 

They  marked,  amid  her  trees,  the  haU 

Of , lofty  Seaton-Dekval ; 

They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  flood* 

Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 

They  past  the  tower  of  Widderington, 

Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son  ; 

At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell. 

To  die  good  Saint  who  owned  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  name  ; 

And  next,  they  crossed  themselves,  to  hear 

The  whitenii^  breakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar 

On  Dunstanborough's  cavemed  shore ; 

Tliy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  marked  ibej  here. 

King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 

From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down. 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  jfrown ; 
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Then  from  the  coast  tliey  bore  away. 
And  reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 


IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb^  its  stile 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efi'ace 
Of  staves  and  sandaled  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle,  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile, 
Placed  on  the  maigin  of  the  isle. 
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X. 

In  Saxon  strei^th  that  Abbey  frowned; 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  rounds 

That  rose  alternate^  row  and  row^ 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk,  ,1 

The  arcades  of  an  alley*d  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  diat  portions  of  the  pile; 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  stile, 
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Shewed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  ke^ 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint, 
And  mouldered  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower : 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood, 
like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 


XL 

Soon  as  they  neared  his  turrets  strong. 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song, 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 
Then,  answcrii^  from  the  sandy  shore, 
Half-drowned  amid  the  breakers'  roar, 

According  chorus  rose : 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file. 
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From  Cutfabert's  cloisters  grim ; 
Bamier,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there, 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

Hiey  echoed  back  the  hynm. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rushed  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signii^  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood, 

And  blessed  them  with  her  hand. 


XII. 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made : 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery. 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallowed  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam : 
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Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Th^  having  strayed  and  gazed  their  fill, 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essayed  to  pamt 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 


XIII. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  ^'  Fye  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

Samt  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
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''  This,  on  Ascension-day,  jeach  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear.'' 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  cUd  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 
Nor  did  Saint  Cuthberfs  daughters  foil. 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
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His  body's  restipg-place,  of  old. 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told; 

How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  their  pile. 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle; 

O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bore. 

They  rested  them  in  feir  Melrose ; 
But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 

Nor  there  his  reliques  might  repose ; 
For,  wond'rous  tale  to  tell ! 

In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  rides, 

(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides) 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides, 
Downward  to  Tillmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair; 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hailed  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
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And,  after  manjr  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast, 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade, 
His  reliques  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  duee, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy^ 

Who  share  that  wond'roos  grace* 


XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare! 

Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir, 

(Although  with  them  diey  led 
Galw^ians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
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Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
E^ed  Alfred's  faulchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  turned  the  conqueror  back  again, 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  baud. 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 


XVI. 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn. 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  LindisfEun, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  diat  bear  his  name : 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deadened  clang,— a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm, 

Axul  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fsune. 
The  nuns  of  lindisfam  disclaim. 
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XVII. 

While  round  the  fire  such  l^ends  go 
Far  cUfferent  was  the  scene  of  vroe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault. 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell ; 
Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  feult. 
In  penitence  to  dwell, 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 
Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 
Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhehn,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
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Twas  now  a  place  of  poniriiment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  diriek  were  sent, 

As  reached  the  upper  air, 
The  hearers  blessed  themselves,  and  said, 
The  spirits  of  the  nnful  dead 

Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 


XVIII. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
Did  of  diis  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blind-fold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
From  the  rude  rock  the  sade-waUs  sprung ; 
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The  graf e-stoD^y  rudely  sculptured  o V, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  tune  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  door ; 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  die  stone. 
A  cresset,*   in  an  iron  cham. 
Which  served  to  light  thb  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive, 
Ab  if  it  scarce  mi^t  keep  alive ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  shew 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 


XIX. 
There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 
On  iron  table  lay; 

*  Aatiqae  Chandelier. 
O 
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Whom  tlie  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  vows^  and  convent  fled. 


XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 

To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 

» 

Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathiog  did  not  fisul. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  bead. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  virax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fiur. 
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XXII. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  iBoul^ 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  controul, 

« 

Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul, 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feelings  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt; 
One  fear  with  diem,  of  all  most  base, 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 
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XXIII. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall. 
Who  enters  at  such  griesly  door, 
Shall  ne'er,   I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread; 
By  each,  m  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionkfls ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch. 
Shewed  the  grim  entrance  of  die  porch : 
Reflectii^  back  die  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  waUs  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  diiqplayed,^ 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 


XXIV. 
These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
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Andy  with  despite  and  envy  fired^ 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace^ 

Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  die  stain ; 

For,  as  die  vassals  of  her  will. 

Such  men  the  church  selected  still, 

As  eidier  joyed  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wresded  down 
Feelings  dieir  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 
And  now  diat  blind  old  Abbot  rose. 

To  speak  the  Chapter^s  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  inclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb ; 


But  stopped,  because  dut  woeful  mtid, 
Gatfaering  her  powers,  to  qpeak  essayed. 
Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain; 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip : 
Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
You  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sm  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  diere  you  s^firce  could  hear. 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 
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At  lei^th,   an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  beait. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 
And  colour  dawned  upon  her  dieek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 
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like  that  left  on  die  CSieviot  peak,  i 

By  Autumn's  stonny  aky; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  aa  she  spoke,  die  gathered  strength, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  right  to  see  j 

Such  h^  resolve  and  cmistancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  ftir. 


XXVII. 

''  I  speak  not  to  im|dore  your  grace ; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue : 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain. 

Vain  are  your  masses  too.— - 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
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For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  £Gur,* 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  die  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — 

Tls  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  widi  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  stoiy  old ; 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold, 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 


XXVffl. 
"  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim. 
Whose  frith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
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For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 

Widi  treason's  diarge — and  on  tbey  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said^ 
Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  labces  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock; 
And  hark !   the  thnn^,  with  thundering  cry. 
Shout  ^'  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  r 
Say  ye,  who  preach  heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  heaven's  justice  here  I 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell/' — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  v<»ce,  and  spoke  the  rest 
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XXIX. 
**  Still  was  £ibe  Marmioo's  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitb/s  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'  Ho!  shifts  she  thus?*  kh^  H^uy  cried, 
'  Sir  Maimion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride,  * 

If  she  were  swore  a  nun.' 
One  way  remained — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair, 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowanfice  hadi  undone  us  both. 


XXX. 

''  And  aow  my  tongue  die  secrettelis^ 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 


t 
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But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmioo. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  packet,  to  the  king  conveyed, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  bn^e. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,,  and  be  still ;  - 

And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  coiMS  at  last. 


■•  • 


XXXI. 

(omb^ 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rohk  ! 
If  Marmion*s  l|ite  remorse  dioiild  mkdp 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  tak^ 
That  you  shall  vnsh  Afi  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  IjieeD  your  guest  again* 
Behind,  a  darker  houc  aacenda ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
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The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deepy 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones, 
Whitenu^  amid  diajointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  riionld  be."— - 


xxxu. 

fixed  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air; 
Back  firom  her  shoulders  streamed  her 
The  locks,  diat  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head ; 
Her  figure  aeemed  to  rise  more  high; 
Her  voice,  despair^s  wild  eneigy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  pro|di6cy« 
Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate] 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fiite 
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Gazed  on  the  li^ht  inspired  fonn. 
And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread ; 
No  hand  was  moved^  no  word  was  said, 
Tin  thus  die  Abbots  doom  vms  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heavoi : — 
'^  Sirter,  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  I'' — 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb. 
Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 

Sorrow  it.  were,  and  shame,  to -tell 

The  butcher-work  that  there  befd. 

When  they  had  glided  from  die  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery* 


xxxm. 

An  hundred  windii^  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  tfie  upper  day ; 


* 
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But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fceahcr  m, 
They  heard  the  ahriekhqp  of  defpair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan: 
With  speed  their  upward  wanr  tbej  take, 
(Such  speed  ^$  age  and  fear  can  nuke,) 
And  crossed  th«nsdves  for  tenor's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on. 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heaven^  tone. 
They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knelL  to  toU 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  ffiidnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung,  *  ^ 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  toU; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  pnyer  be  said ; 
So  tar  was  heard  themigh^  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up.  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
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Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind ; 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 


END   OF  CANTO  SECOND. 


MARMION. 


fntnAmction  to  Cemto  ^iin. 
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TO 


WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq. 


AAestiel,  Burickc  Form. 
Like  April  iDorning  clouds^  that  pass. 
With  vaiyiog  shaclow^  o'er  the  grass. 
And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow, 
life's  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 
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And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 

Heaves  its  wild  sigh  durough  Autumn  trees. 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 

Flow  on,  flow  uncoofined^  my  tale.  *  . 

•  •    •  . 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Ersldne,  tell, 
I  love  the  license  all  too  wcU, 
In  sound  now  lowly,  and  now  stroi^. 
To  raise  the  desultory  song  i — 
Oft,  when  mid  such  capricious  chime, 
Some  transient  fit  of  loftier  rhysM,  . 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seemed  cobcusc 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse  ; 
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Oft  hast  thou  Mud,  ''  If  still  mis-spent, 
Thine  hours  to  poeti7  are  lent, 
60,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  course, 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 
Approach  those  masten,  o'er  vrhosd  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard, 
Still  frt>m  the  grave  their  voide  is  heard ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  thef  shew'd, 
Chuse  honoured  guide  and  practised  road ; 
Nor  ramble  on  dntiugh  brake  and  maie, 
With  harpers  rude  of  bavbaiMni.daji. 


•  '  »  A    *       •    «  ' 


''  Or  deem'st  fliou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classiG  rfajtte? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  ngh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  \ — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unrivalled  light  sublime, — 
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Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 

The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 

Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 

The  star  of  Brandenbufgh  arose ! 

Thou  could'st  not  live  to  see  her  beam 

For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 

Lamented  chief! — it  was  not  given, 

To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven^ 

And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 

Predestined  scourge  of  .guilty  earth. 

Lamented  chief! — not  thine  the  power. 

To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 

When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 

And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  die  shield; 

Valour  and  skill  'twas  diine  to  try, 

And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 

HI  had  it  seemed  thy  silver  hair 

The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  shalte. 

For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven^ 

And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
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Thy  land's,  Ihy  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 
And  witness  woes  thou  could'st  not  heal! 
On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 
For  honoured  life  an  honoured  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb* 


'^  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teadi. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar ; 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
It's  votaries  to  the  shattered  waUs, 
Which  the  grim  Turk  besmeared  with  blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  waka 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake^ 
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When  stubborn  "Rxjub,  and  metaf  d  Swecle> 
On  the  warped  wave  their  death^game  played ; 
Or  thaty  where  vengeance  and  affiri^ 
Howrd  round  the  father  of  die  fight, 
Who  snatched  on  Alexandria's  sand 
The  conqueror's  wreath  widi  d|yit^  hand. 

•  * 

*^  Or,  if  to  touch  sudi  chord  be  diine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  liiie. 
And  emukto  the  notes  dut  rang 
Frotai  the  wild  harp  which  silent  hung. 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roiled  o'er ; 
When  she,  the  bold  Enehantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame  ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatched  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  0Waiis>  while  rung  the  grove 
Widi  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil'^  lov^, ' 
Awakemng  at  the  inspired  strain,    - 
D^med  their  own  Shakespene  lived  again." — 
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Thy  frieiKUiip  thus  tby  ju^^enl  wrongiogy 
With  praises  not  to  me  bdoagBog, 
In  task  more  meet  for  ongbliest:  powers, 
Would'st  thou  ei%9ge  my  ifanMess  hours. 
But  say,  my  Ersidae,  hast  diMS  weired 
Hiat  secret  power  by  all  obey«dy.>*< 
Which  warps  not  less  die  passive  mind. 
Its  source  concealed  or  undefined  ;> 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infinnt  wakes  on  earthy 
One  with  our  feehnga  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  ot  us  than  •urs^     ^ 
Or  whether  fitlier  termed  die  sway 
Of  habit,  formed  in  early  day^ 
However  derived,  its  force  confessed 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  cfaain^ 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  die  Be^ian  why, 
Beneadi  Batavia's  sultiy  sky. 
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He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  moimtaiD  gale. 
Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  i 
Hell  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weaker-beaten  hind. 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tattered  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  6peak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he  goes> 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows  ; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  hinl  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell, 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between? 
No !  not  for  these  will  be  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber^s  boundless  range^ 
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Nor  for  /air  Devon's  meack  forsake 
Beooevis  grey  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  "wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child, 
JElude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day, 
Glow  in  the  line,  and.  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  diat  mountain  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  fiEUicy's.wakenii^  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along. 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claimed  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
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It  was  a  barren  soaue,  and  wild. 

Where  naked  clifis  were  rudely  piled ; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 

And  well  die  londy  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honey-suckle  loved  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  cx9g  and  ruined  wall  * 

I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed ; 

And  still  I  thought  diat  shattered  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power ; 

And  marvelled,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  vritk  headlong  force, 

Down  from  dut  strength  had  spurred  their  horse. 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renews 

Far  in  die  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And,  home  returning,  filled  die  hall 

Widi  revel,  v^rassell-route,  and  brawl. — 
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Methought  diat  fltill  ¥rilb  tnmp^mtA  dang 

The  gate-way's  broken  ardies  nmg ; 

Methought  grim  fcaturaa^  Mamed  widi  scarsj 

Glared  through  the  wiiklow^a  nuty  bars. 

^UMi  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth^ 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  slei^ts,  of  ladies'  charms, 

Of  witches  spells,  of  warricws'  arms ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  0I4 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  firom  their  Highland  height. 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

-Had  swept  die  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  lengdi  upon  the  floor. 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 

Tlie  mimic  ranks  of  war  dispbyed;     •  ' 

And  onward  still  the  Scottirii  Lion  bore,    ' 

And  still  the  scattered  SouAron  fled  before. 
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Still;  widi  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  fiEu:e, 
That  bn^tened  at  our  evening  fire ; 
From  the  thatched  mansion's  grey-haired  Sire, 
Wise  without  learmng,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen. 
Shewed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been  ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbought ;. 
To  him  the  venerable.  Priest,. 
Our  frequent  and  fieuniliar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke: 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest 
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From  me,  thus  nurtored,  dost  thoa  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-comied  task  ? 
Nay,  Erakine,  naj — on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  headibell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  die  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave  untrimmed  the  ^lantine : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays, 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  fordi,  flow  unrestrained,  my  tale ! 


MARMION 
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fE^t  l^srtrl,  or  ^niu 


IS 


{ 


MARMION. 


CANTO   THIRD. 


Cf)e  i^00teU  or  Smu 


I. 

The  livdong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode : 
The  mountab  path  the  Palmer  shewed ; 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  die  rill. 
They  might  not  chuse  the  lowland  road, 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  fiuled  to  bar  their  wi^. 
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Oft  OD  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 

Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  looked  down  ; 

On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 

In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose ; 

Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 

Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow ; 

And  when  the  stony  path  began. 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 

Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 

The  noon  had  long  been  passed,  before 

They  gained  the  height  of  Lammermoor ; 

Thence  winding  down  the  nordiem  way. 

Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day. 

Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  sunmions  caUs  diem  to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone,. 
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Dreaded  her  castle 'to  unclose,    . 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 

On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 

Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
^With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed, 
Lord  Marmion  drew- his  rein  : 

Tie  village  inn  seemed  large,  though  rude ; 

Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung. 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung ; 
They  bind  dieir  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall ; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 
Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  Maze, 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze ; 
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Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof, 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealdi  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tosky  boar, 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chinmey  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewives'  hand  : 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
And  viewed,  around  the  Jblazing  hearth, 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside. 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 
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IV. 

Their's  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  their*8  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Mannion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made  : 
For  (hough,  with  men  of  high  d^;ree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  trained  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May ; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 
Lover  of  wine,  and  minstrelsy; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lad/s  bower : 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  firost. 


V. 
Resting  upon  his  pi%rim  staff. 
Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 
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His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fixed  on  Marmion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance, 

Tlie  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI. 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard, 

Tlieir  glee  and  game  declined. ) 
All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear, 

Thus  whispered  forth  his  mind : — 
"  Saint  Mary !  saw'st  diou  e'er  such  sight? 
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How  pale  his  cheeky  his  eye  how  bright, 
Whene'er  the  fire-brand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfirey  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowl." — 


vn. 

But  Mannion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 

Which  thus  had  quelled  their  hearts,  who  saw 

The  ever-varying  fire-light  shew 

That  figure  stem,  and  face  of  woe, 

Now  called  upon  a  squire : — 
''  Fitz-Eustace,  kuoVst  thou  not  some  lay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  i 

We  slumber  by  the  fire.** — 

VIII. 

^*  So  please  you/'  thus  the  youth  rejoined, 
''  Our  choicest  nunstrePs  left  bdiind. 
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HI  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear. 
Accustomed  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  fiill  defUy  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover^s  lute  alike ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  dirush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  sprii^-tide  bush; 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody. 
Lavished  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem. 
Or  duller  monks  of  lindisfam. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  &vourite  roundelay/' — 

IX. 

A  mellow*  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
Kse  from  the  biisy  harvest  band. 
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When  ftUs  before  the  mountaineer, 

On  lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear. 

Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 

Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  die  song : 

Oft  have  I  listened,  and  stood  still. 

As  it  came  softened  up  the  hill. 

And  deemed  it  the  lament  of  men 

Who  languished  for  ihm  native  glen; 

And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 

On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 

Kentucky's  wood-encumbered  brake. 

Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 

Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain. 

Recalled  fair  Scodand's  hiUs  again ! 

•    X. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  Fates  sever. 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast 

Parted  for  everi 
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Where,  throi:^  groyes  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  Sv  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 

EUu  loro,  &c.     Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
Tliere,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  bows  waving ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never. 

CHOBUSt 

Eleu  hrOy  &c.    Never,  O  never. 


XI. 

Where  shall  the  tndtor  rest, 
He,  the  deceiver, 
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Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  an(l  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle. 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

£/eii  loroy  8cc.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false  hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  part^. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never. 

CHORUS. 

'EUu  loro,  Sac.    Never,  O  never. 
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xn. 

It  ceased,   the  melancholy  aound ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
Tlie  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
And  plained  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 

And  shameiul  death  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mande  past  his  hice^ 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space. 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoi:^ts  I  scatf  not ;  but  I  ween, 
Tliat,  could  their  import  have  been  seen, 
Tlie  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
Tliat  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  dieir  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 


XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  tiiy  pangs.  Remorse ! 
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Fear^  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  havei 
Thou  Idt  the  torturer  of  the  brave ; 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  tfaey  feel ; 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart* 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head, 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said : — 
**  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seemed  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  pcnrtend  ?" — 
Tlien  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  live-long  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

'^  The  death  of  a  dear  friend.** 


XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity ; 
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Marmion,  whos«  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
Even  from  his  kiug,  a  hai^hty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controuled^ 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  fiedled  him  now. 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  his  brow : 

For  either  in  the  tone. 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer's  look. 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook, 

Tliat  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  withia 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sb, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise. 
And  proudest  princes  vail  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 


XV. 
Well  might  he  faulter ! — by  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beyerley  betrayed; 
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Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb ; 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turnS;  beseech,  upbraid ; 
And  wroth, ^because,  in  wild  despair. 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 
Its  ifugitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave ; 
And  deemed  restraint  in  convent  strange. 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer. 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear. 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold, 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  prey : 
His  train  but  deemed  the  favourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  hb  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deemed,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard ; 

K  2 
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Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  ! 

XVI. 

His  conscience  slept — he  deemed  her  wiell. 
And  safe  secured  }fi  distant  cell ; 
But^  wakened  by  her  &vourite  lay. 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venomed  throes, 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose ; 
And  Constance,  late  betrayed  and  scorned, 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  returned : 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceftd  wall. 
Crimsoned  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 
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XVII. 

"  Alas!"  he  thought,  '^  how  changed  that  mien! 

How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been, 

Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 

Have  steeled  her  brow,  and  armed  her  eyes ! 

No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 

Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there, 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 

And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 

Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven ! — 

Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 

''  I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose ! 

Oh  why  should  man's  success  remove 

The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love ! — 

Her  convent's  peaceiul  solitude 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

How  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws ! 

The  penance  how — and  I  die  cause ! 
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Vigil  and  scourge-perchance  even  worse !"- 
And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  '*  to  horse  !** 
And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came, 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame  ; 
And  twice  he  thought,  "  Gave  I  not  charge 
She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 
Tliey  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head.'' — 


XVIII. 

While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 

Repentance  and  reviving  love. 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  swaj 

I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 

Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had  heard. 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : — 
"  Aye,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar, 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know, 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe. 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star ; 
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Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear. 
If,  kn^t-like,  he  despises  fear, 
Not  far  from  hence  ; — if  Others  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love  ;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold,  \ 

His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 


,   XIX. 

''  A  clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  filled  our  throne, 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power ; 
^Tlie  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall. 
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Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 
Combust;  and  retrograde,  and  trine ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 


XXL 
''  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  marked  strange  lines  upon  his  face; 
VigU  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seemed,  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  griesly  sire. 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire ; — 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
'^  I  know,''  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seemed  its  hollow  force, — 
"  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold : 
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Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom^s  future  weal  or  woe ; 
But  yety  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 


XXTI. 
'^  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fixed  or  wandering  star, 
The  issue  of  events  afar ; 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  controuled. 
Such  late  I  summoned  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deemed  a  refuge  from  the  spell, 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou, — who  little  knowest  thy  might. 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night, 
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When  jawning  graves^  and  dying  groan^ 

PktKlaimed  hell's  empire  overthrown, — 

With  untaught  valour  ahalt  compel 

Response  denied  to  magic  spelL" — 

*'  Gramercy,"  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

''  Place  him  but  front  to  frt>nt  with  me, 

And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand. 

The  fpR  of  Coeur-de-Iion's  hand, 

Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 

The  demon  shaU  a  buffet  bide." — 

His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 

And  thus,  w^ll  pleased,  Us  speech  renewed.^* 

''  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm ! — mark : 

Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark, 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 

Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 

A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 

There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 

And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see. 

In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy ; 
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Couch  then  thy  lance^  and  spur  thy  steed — 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  sbalt  know, 
Whatever  these  airy  sprites  can  shew ; — 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  die^strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.'* 

xxm. 

''  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  armed,  rode  forth  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round :— « 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mqund. 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race 
The  trench,  loi^  since,  in  blood  did  trace ; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow ; 
But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 
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The  breadth  across^  a  bowshot  clear^ 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career; 
Opposed  to  ^e  four  points  of  heaven^ 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past| 
Halted;  and  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring. 
Appeared  the  form  of  England's  king ; 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar^ 
In  Palestine  waged  holy- war: 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  le9pards  in  the  shield, 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same  : 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  daedliest  foe. 


XXIV. 

*^  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 

*  Edward  I.,  lunuuned  Longshanks. 
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And  in  the  first  career  they  ran^ 

The  Elfin  Knight  fell  horse  and  man ; 

Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance  - 

Through  Alexander's  visor  glance. 

And  razed  the  skin— a  puny  wound. 

The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  ground. 

With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 

Compelled  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  hb  car,  ^ 

While,  all  around  the  shadowy  kings, 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cowerM  their  wingg. 

'Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 

Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 

Fore-shewing  future  conquests  far, 

When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northern  war ; 
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A  royal  city^  tower  and  spire. 
Reddened  the  midnight  sky  with  fire  ; 
And  shoutii^  crews  her  navy  bore, 
Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  cleifa  explain, 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

^  The  joyful  king  turned  home  again, 
Headed  his  host,  and  quelled  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  returned  tfie  night   * 
Of  Us  strange  combat  vnth  th^  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 

''  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

« 

The  penance  of  your  start." 

Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 

King  Alexander  fills  his  grave, 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 
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Yet  still  the  nightly  qpear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chance, 
In  the  charmed  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  twoy  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay. — 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said.'' — 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquors  strong, 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman  throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 
Their  drowsy  limbs  recline ; 


*  A  wooden  cop,  composed  of  itaves  hooped  together. 
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For  pillow,  underaeath  each  head. 

The  quiver  and  the  tai^ge  were  hud : 

Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 

Oppressed  with  toil  and  ale,  tfiey  snore : 

The  dy'iug  flame,  in  fitful  change,  < 

Threw  on  the  groupe  its  shadows  strange. 


XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  was  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  tali  form,  with  nodding  plume; 
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But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
[is  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew* 


xxvm. 

—V'  Fitz-Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  rest ; 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood; 
The  air  must  cool  my.  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves ; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion*s  steed  arrayed. 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron  said  : — > 
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XXIX. 

^^  Did'st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 
That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 

St.  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 

Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 
A  weary  wight  forlorn  i 

The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 

The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 

1  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 

That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe ! 

Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 

To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite : — 

Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be, 

An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 

To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 

Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring.'' — 

Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode, 

And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 
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XXX. 

Fitz-Eu8tace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  marked  him  pace  the  village  road, 

And  Jistened  to  his  horse's  tramp, 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 

He  judged  that  of  ifae  Pictish  camp 

Lord  Af  armion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  squire's  eyes, 
Tlut  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 

Should,  stirred  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Arrayed  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confidient,  though  blind. 
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XXXL 

little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard, 

At  distance,  pricked  to  utmost  speed. 

The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 
Come  town-ward  rushing  on : 

First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 

Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 

In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode* 
Betumed  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threm*. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soiled  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 
By  stains  upon  the  charger^s  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 

*  Uied  by  old  poets  fbr  wmt. 
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Long  musiiig  on  these  wond'rous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene  : 
£ustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


END   OF   CANTO   THIRD. 


MARMION. 


fntnAmctton  to  Canto  JiiourtI). 


TO 


JAMES  SKENE,  Esq. 


Ashestiel,  Ettricke  Foreti, 
An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said^ 
"  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  f* — 
That  motley  clown,  in  Arden  wood, 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  viewed. 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplifyi 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
Krst  drew  the  voluntaiy  brand ; 


\     . 
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And  Aire,  throu^  numy  m  varied  soene, 

Unkjndmwi  never  came  between. 

Awaj  diese  winged  years  have  flown. 

To  join  die  mass  of  ages  gone; 

And  diongh  deep  mariced,  like  aU  bdow, 

Widi  diequered  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 

Thouf^  diou  o*er  reahns  and  seas  hast  ranges 

Marked  dties  lost  and  empires  changed. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 

Thou^  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears. 

Fevered  the  progress  (rf  these  years. 

Yet  now,  dqrs,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 

The  recollection  of  a'dream ; 

So  still  we  i^ide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  fiidiomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  tuned  diis  idle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  tfirown  aside. 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
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That  now,  November's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow's  shore ; 
Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh ; 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettricke  Pen, 
Have  don'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again ; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bids  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky. 
Mixed  with  the  rack,  the  snow-mists  fly : 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  vnth  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen ; 
He  who,  outstretched,  the  liveloi^  day, 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay ; 
Viewed  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look, 
Or  slumbered  o'er  his  tattered  book, 
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Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  augle  o'er  the  lessened  tide ; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 


When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain, 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal,  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
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Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he. wreathes  the  plaid: 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain  sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stifiens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam,  and  then 
Turns  patient  to  theblast  agam, 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep : 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  hb  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  aU  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own. 
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Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  m  vain, 
The  morn  may  find  the  stiffened  swain : 
His  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast. 
And  licks  hb  cheek,  to  break  his  rest. 


Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot, 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  i 


Changes  not  so  vnth  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  i 

*  The  Scottish  banrest-home. 
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Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  on?  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  m  peace  and  joy ; 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
CaUed  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Tlien  happy  those, — since  eadi  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chastened  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doomed  to  twine, — 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  tihe  myrtle  tie ; 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled. 
And  blessed  die  union  of  hb  child, 
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When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer. 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end, 
Speak  more  the  Either  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  atikrce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold* 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind. 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn, 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
*^  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay.** 
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or,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
[y  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
)r  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote. 
Thy  Other's  friend  forgot  thou  not  :^ 
ad  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 
)r  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed, 
J  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
is  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 


To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 

seals  our  summer  walks  again  ; 

hen  doing  nought, — and,  to  speak  true, 

ot  anxious  to  find  ai^lit  to  do, — 

le  wild  unbounded  hilb  we  ranged, 

hile  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 

nd  desultory,  as  our  way, 

mged  uncoufined  from  grave  to  gay, 

/en  when  it  flagged,  as  oft  will  chance, 

o  effort  made  to.  break  its  trance, 

e  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 

ur  sports  in  social  silence  too. 

M    4m 
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Thou  gravely  labouring  to  pourtraj 
The  blighted  oak's  fiEUitastic  spray ; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White. 
At  either's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  others  motions  viewed. 
And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white-thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head :  . 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 


And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours. 
When  Winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers ; 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear, 
The  vnld  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
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Vhen  fires  were  brighti  and  lamps  beamed  gay, 

Lnd  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay  ;* 

bid  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul, 

ITho  abunM  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl. 

rhen  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore, 

¥ho  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 

rhe  longer  missed,  bewailed  the  more ; 

\nd  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  R , 

^nd  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — 

Por  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

[n  merry  chorus  well  combined, 

Vfiih  laughter  drowned  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  within  ;  and  Care  without 

Might  gnaw  her  naib  to  hear  our  shout. 

N^ot  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene — 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
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For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care, 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 

Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 

And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 

Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ; 

And  mark,  how  like  a  horseman  true. 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


*  See  Ki$if  Lear. 


MARMION 
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C|)e  Canq)* 


MARMION 
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^t  Camp. 


I. 

Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  creW| 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew, 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart ; 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed : 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
Of  somethii^  disarranged. 
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Some  clamoured  loud  for  armour  lost ; 

Some  brawled  and  wrangled  with  the  host ; 

''  By  Becket's  bones/*  cried  one,  "  I  fear, 

That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear  !'* — 

Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire. 

Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire  ; 

Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware. 

Last  night  he  dressed  him  sleek  and  fair. 

While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 

Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 

''  Help,  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all ! 

Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall : 

To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 

Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?"— ^ 

Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 

The  chai^er  panting  on  his  straw ; 

Till  one,  who  would  seem  wbest,  cried, — 

"  What  else  but  eril  could  betide. 

With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide  f 
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Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lanthom-led  by  Friar  Rush/'* 


11. 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guessed^ 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrades'  clamourous  plaints  suppressed ; 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought, 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought. 

And  did  his  tale  dispky 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvelled  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Passed  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 


^  Alia  WUl  0'  the  Wisp.    See  Note. 
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III. 
Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckoned  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
'^  lU  thou  deserv'st  thy  hire,''  he  said ; 

'^  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse*s  plight  ? 

Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 
And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust,  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  Englidb  cross  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro/' — 
The  laughing  host  looked  on  the  hire, — 
'^  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  com'st  among  the  rest, 
With  Scottish  broad  sword  to  be  blest. 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." — 
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Here  stayed  their  talk, — for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  shewing  forth  the  way^ 
They  journeyed  all  the  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good^ 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood ; 

A  forest  glade,  which,  vaiying  still. 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill ; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

^'  A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said; 

^'  Such  as  where  errant  knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry ; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast. 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twil^ht  nooks  and  deUs ; 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  telb. 
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The  damsel  kind^  from  danger  freed^ 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." — 

He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion  s  mind  ; 

Perchance  to  shew  his  lore  designed ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome^ 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home^ 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde. 
Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 
For  Marmion  answered  nought  again. 


V. 

Now  sudden  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasped  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land, 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band^ 
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>me  opener  ground  to  gain ; 
scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode, 
tn  thinner  trees,  receding,  shewed 
litde  woodland  plain, 
in  that  advantageous  glade, 
halting  troop  a  line  had  made, 
orth  from  the  opposing  shade 
sued  a  gallant  train. 


VL 
t  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 
ate  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 
prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed, 
1  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 
h  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore, 
ch  Scotland*s  royal  scutcheon  bore :  . 
aids  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
3,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came, 
1  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
rules.  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 
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Attendant  on  a  King-at-annSy 
Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held^ 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled^ 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 


VII. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly^  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  eariy  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  hrcke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  niilk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
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From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 
W^ith  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest. 

Embroidered  round  and  round, 
rhe  double  tressure  might  you  see, 

Krst  by  Achaius  borne, 
lihe  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  king's  armorial  coat, 
rhat  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
[n  living  colours  blazoned  brave, 
rhe  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
\  train,  which  well  beseemed  his  state, 
But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms, 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms ! 

N 
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Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spiijag 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King, 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew. 
To  him  such  comtesy  was  due, 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crowned. 

And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 

And  wet  his  brow  with  hallowed  wine^ 

And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
The  Lion  thus  his  message  said  : — 
<'  Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply  swore, 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more. 
And  stricdy  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court. 
Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion's  name. 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame. 
My  liege  hath  deemed  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back ; 
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And^  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." — 


IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  hb  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain : 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King*s  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band, 

Should  sever  from  the  train : 
''  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  lady  Heron's  witching  eyes;" 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fiair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline, 
And  trace  against  the  stream  tlie  Tyne. 
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X. 

At  lei^th  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 

Where  Crichtoun-Castle  crowns  the  bank  ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assigned 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne ; 
And  br  beneath^  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
Where  alders  moist^  and  willows  weep. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XI. 

Crichtoun !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tottered  Keep^ 
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Have  been  the  minstrers  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced  within  thy  fort, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 
Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence : 
Nor  virhoUy  yet  hath  time  defeced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced,  ^ 

Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruined  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired,  below. 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 
To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

■ 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 
Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent. 
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The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More  \* 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement^ 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

xir. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  shewed, 

As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode ; 

But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 

Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then, 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame. 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ;  . 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 

Proffered  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 

For  each  man,  that  could  draw  a  sword. 

Had  marched  that  morning  with  tfaeir  lord. 


*  The  pit,  or  prison-vault.— See  Note. 
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Earl  Adam  HepburOy — ^he  who  died 

On  Floddeoy  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain ! 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun-Dean. 

Twas  a  brave  race^  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stained  their  famt. 


xin. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 
With  every  rite  that  honour  daims, 

Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest, — 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James; 
Who  marshalled  then  his  land's  array, 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 
nil  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  lindesay's  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
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Andy  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise, — 
Trained  in  the  lore  of  Rome,  and  Grreece, 
And  policies  of  war  ai^d  peace. 


XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walked. 
And,  by  the  slowly  feding  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talked ; 
And,  unaware,  the  Herald-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared, 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war : 
And,  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enrolled : — 
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XV. 

Ate  ^fibtD  %inbtf£if'f  €alt. 

*'  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair^ 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 

In  Scotland,  hr  beyond  comprae 
Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay ! 
The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake, 
Tlie  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  Sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, — 
June  saw  his  fother's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 


*  An  ancient  word  for  the  cry  of  deer. — See  Note. 
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The  princely  boy  against  his  King ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent^ 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent. 

XVI. 

^*  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come. 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  Kingy  as  wont^  was  praying ; 
While^  for  his  royal  fether's  soul. 
The  chaunters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  King  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt, 
And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle's  Knight-Companions  sate, 
Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
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I  too  was  tfaere,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

Bedeafened  with  the  jangling  knell, 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell^ 
Through  the  stained  casement  gleaming ; 

Buty  while  I  marked  what  next  befel, 
It  seemed  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight^ 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  fordiead  bald^  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now  mock  me  not,  when^  good  my  Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  glided  on, — 
Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 
Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  faint, — 

The  loved  Apostle  John. 
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XVII. 

^*  He  stepped  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  httle  reverence  made : 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowed  nor  bent. 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice, — but  never  tone 
So  thrilled  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone : — 
'  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war, — 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may !' — 
The  wondering  Monarch  seemed  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 
The  monitor  was  gone. 
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The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast, 

He  vanished  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies.*^ — 


XVIII. 

While  lindesay  told  this  marvel  strange, 

The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  marked  not  Marmion's  colour  change. 

While  listening  to  the  tale : 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 
The  Baron  spoke : — "  Of  Nature*s  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force, 
That  never  super-human  cause 

Could  e'er  controul  their  course  ; 
And,  diree  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed, 
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And  made  me  credit  aught.'' — He  staid. 
And  seemed  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 

Buty  by  that  strong  emotion  pressed. 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 
Even  when  discover/s  pain, 

To  lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 

The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 
At  Giffordy  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare : 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 


XIX. 

**  In  vain,"  said  he,  *'  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couched  my  head 

Fantastic  thoughts  returned ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  burned. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  rode. 
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Andy  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reached  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  passed  through^ 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methougbt  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 


XX. 

'*  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listened,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true. 
When  sudden  in  the  rii^  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day. 
In  single  fight,  and  mixed  affray, 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 
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Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seemed  starting  from  the  gulph  below, — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 


XXL 

'*  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  i 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell ; — 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ? — 

I  rolled  upon  the  plain. 
EUgh  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain ; 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw ! 
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Full  on  hb  face  the  moonbeam  strook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook ! 
I  knew  the  atern  vindictive  look^ 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  hce  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 

I 

For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade ; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  George  I  prayed, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  asked  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seemed  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  moonbeam  drooped,  and  deepest  n^t 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. — 
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Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  fece,  that  met  me  Aere, 

Called  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave 
To  cumber  upper  air : 

Dead,  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 

To  be  my  mortal  enemy.'' — 


XXII. 

Marvelled  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  learned  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happ'd  of  old, 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Buhner  bold, 
And  trained  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 

'^  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 

With  Highland  broad-sword,  targe,  and  plaid. 
And  fingers  red  vnth  gore. 
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Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcos  giade. 
Or  where  the  sable  phie-treet  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achnaslaid, 

Dromouchtjy  or  Gloimore.* 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  l^ends  say, 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay, 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  fiEiith,  in  bosom  bold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 
When  guilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin.'' — 
Lord  Marmion  turned  him  half  aside. 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  pressed  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  lengdi,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

*  See  the  traditions  conceniing  Balmer,  and  the  spectre  called 
Lkamdetrgf  or  Bloody-hand,  in  a  note  on  Canto  III. 

o  9, 
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Each  orderiog  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  risiDg  daj. 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 
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Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trac6  each  step  they  trode ; 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passed  the  glen  and  scanty  rill. 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gained  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 


XXIV. 

Blackford !  on  whose  uncultured  breast, 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin. 
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A  truant-boy^  I  sought  the  nest. 

Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 
While  rose,  on  breezes  diin, 

The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd, 

And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud. 
Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now  from  the  summit  to  the  plain, 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look. 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain, 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 


XXV. 
But  different  far  the  change  has  been, 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 
Spread  all  the  Borou{^moor  below. 
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Upland,  and  dak,  and  down : 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?  I  ween. 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 
That  chequered  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  camp  intsguhr; 
Oft  giving  waj,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  reliques  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  vnth  green : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array* 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  RedsWire  edge, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  nordi, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warrioiB  fortlu 
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Marmion  might  hear  tint  miqgled  hmn 
Of  myriads  up  the  moantmn  come ; 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  chmk. 
Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  and  lanoe. 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVII. 
Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 
Tlie  wreaths  of  fidling  smoke  declare. 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugged  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters  Seven,* 

And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 

*  fleveo  culvcrini  fo  called,  cait  by  one  Borthwick. 
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ID-omened  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 


XXVIIL 
Nor  marked  diey  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tailed,  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,*  there 

0*er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest,  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide ; 

The  stafi^,  a  pme-tree  strong  and  straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone. 
Which  still  m  memory  is  shown. 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unrolled. 


*  Eadi  of  these  feodal  enngns  intmiated  tbe  diilerait  imk 
of  tiioee  entided  to  display  them. 
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With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrons  fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 

The  ruddy  lion  ramped  in  gold. 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape  bright, — 
He  viewed  it  with  a  chieTs  delight, — 
Until  within  him  burned  his  heart. 
And  li^tning  from  hb  eye  did  part, 

As  on  the  battle-day ; — 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 

When  stoopii^  on  his  prey. — 
**  Oh !  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfiue  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay  ; 
For,  by  Saint  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimmed  their  armour's  shine. 
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In  glorious  battle  fray  !** — 
Answered  the  bard,  of  milder  mood : 
<'  Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere  good. 

That  kings  would  think  withal, 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blessed, 
^is  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall" — 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  liord  Marmion  stayed. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. 

When,  sated  with  the  martial  show 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below, 

The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow. 

That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 
The  momii^  beams  were  shed, 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 

Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 
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Such  diuky  grandenr  dotbed  the  height. 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sk j. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 

Mine  own  romantic  town ! 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays, 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 
It  gleamed  a  purple  amethyst 

Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 

Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick*Law ; 
And,  broad  between  them  rolled, 

The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 
like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 

As  if  to  give  hb  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 
And  raised  his  bridle-hand, 
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Or,  with  their  larum,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-£din'8  leaguered  wall. — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Mannion,  I  say  nay : — 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield, — 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  be  fling 
His  hand  o'er  eveiy  Border  string. 
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And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  mjog, 
Of  Scotland*!}  ancient  Court  and  King^ 
In  the  succeeding  laj. 


END   OF   CANTO    FOURTH. 


MARMION. 


^ntitOntction  to  Canto  SdSO)^ 


TO 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 


Edinbur^ 
When  dark  December  glooms  die  day, 

And  takes  our  autmnn  joys  away ; 

When  short  and  scant  die  smi-beam  throws. 

Upon  the  weaiy  waste  of  snows, 

A  cold  and  profitless  r^ard, 

like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 

When  sylvan  occupation's  done. 

And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  die  gun, 

And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 

The  game-pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 
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When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 
And  greyhound  with  his  length  of  limb, 
And  pointer,  now  employed  no  more^ 
Cumber  our  parlour^s  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemned  to  rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-encircled  home, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  from  the  spring ; 
When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice  con'd  o'er. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more. 
And  darkling  politician,  crossed, 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post. 
And  answering  house-wife  sore  complains 
Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains : 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  Forest's  melancholy  range. 
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And  welcome^  with  renewed  delight, 
The  busy  day,  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  despondii^  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
And  Ettricke  stripped  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia's  Queen  is  changed. 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  raided, 
Widiin  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 

fl 

And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood, 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  proi^. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 


*  See  Introduction  to  Canto  11. 
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Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  hte^ 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate ; 
Whose  task  from  eve  to  morning  tide 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !  O,  how  altered  now. 
When  safe  amid  tfiy  mountain  court 
Thou  sitst,  like  Empress  at  her  sport. 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  wliite  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umbered  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  tlie  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser^s  magic  tale  enrolled, — 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renowned. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground, — 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at  rest. 
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What  time  she  was  Malbecoo's  guest^* 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 
When  from  die  corslefs  grasp  relieved^ 
Free  to  die  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle ; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rolled 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
Tliey  who  whilome,  in  midn^ht  fight, 
Had  marvelled  at  her  matchless  might, 

No  less  her  maiden  charms  aj^roved. 

But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.f 

The  sight  could  jealous  pan^s  b^uile, 

And  charm  Malbecco*s  cares  awhile ; 

And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 

Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims, 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

Tlie  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ; 


*  S«e  <<  The  Faiiy  Qaeen,"  Book  UI.  Guto  IX. 

t  **  For  eveiy  one  her  liked,  and  e? eiy  one  her  loved." 

SFBIIflB,  cf  o^Mw;. 
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Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance, 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance, — 

She  charmed,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart. 

Incomparable  Britomarte  I 

So  thou,  fiEur  City  !  disarrayed 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid, 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown; 
Still,  as  of  yore.  Queen  of  the  North ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth* 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  calL 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil, 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
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Ere  from  &y  mural  crowo  there  fdl 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pimiacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
DuQ-Edin !  that  eventful  day^ — 
Renowned  for  hospitable  deed, 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead, 
In  patriarchal  times,  whose  care 
Descending  angek  deigned. to  diare; 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  Good  Town, 
Destined  in  eveiy  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty ; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose, 
To  Heniy  meek  she  gave  repose, 
1111  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 
Ghreat  Bourbon's  reliques,  sad  she  saw. 


Thice  to  these  thoughts ! — for,  as  they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
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Or  for  Tradition's  dabioua  lights 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  lught : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim, 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see. 
Creation  of  my  fantasy, 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. — 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  f 
And  can  v^e  say,  which  cheats  the  most  i 


But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  Second  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  called,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  i 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
Decaying  on  Oblivion's  stream ; 
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Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 

Marie  transUted,  Blondel  sung  ?-^ 

O  !  bom  Time's  ravage  to  repair^ 

And  make  the  dymg  Muse  thy  care  ; 

Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring. 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  live  again ; 

Tliou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 

In  letters  as  in  life  approved, 

£zample  honoured,  and  beloved, — 

Dear  Ellis  !  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 
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Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task^ — but^  O  ! 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach 
What  few  can  practice,  all  can  preach ; 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
lii^ring  disease,  and  painful  cure. 
And  boast  affliction's  pai^  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given : 
Fjorbid  the  repetition,  Heaven ! 

Come  listen,  then !  for  thou  hast  known. 
And  loved,  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone ; 
Who,  like  hb  Border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold, 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen ! — bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws ; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  qitk  the  storied  pane. 
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Irregularly  traced  and  planned, 
But  yet  80  glowing  and  so  grand ; 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changefid  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers'  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivaliy. 


MARMION. 


CANTO   FIFTH. 


C))e  €amt 


MARMION. 


CANTO    PIPTH. 


C|)e  Court. 


I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid ; 
Hie  barrier  guard  have  open  made, 
(So  lindesay  bade,)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground, 
Hieir  men  the  warders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare ; 
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And  envy  ^dth  their  wonder  rose, 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought, 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deemed  their  force  to  feel, 
'^Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When,  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale. 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 


II. 
Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  much  he  man^elled  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight. 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
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Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  oo  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show ; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain, 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
Tlie  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armed,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare, 

For  visor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  br^ht, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  i^ht. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 
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III. 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dressed 
In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore, 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbard,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. — 
Sober  he  seemed,  and  sad  of  cheer, 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; — 

More  dreadful  hr  his  ire, 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  dai^er's  name. 


I- 
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Id  eager  mood  to  battle  came, 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 
A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 

Not  so  the  Borderer : — bred  to  war, 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joyed  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease ; 
Nor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please, 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade, 
The  light-armed  pricker  plied  his  trade, — 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  war's  the  Borderers'  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
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Joyful  to  fight  thej  took  their  waj. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. " 
These^  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  passed  by. 
Looked  on  at  first  with  careless  eye^ 
Nor  marvelled  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  Elnglish  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  arrayed 

In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade, 

Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

*'  Hist,  Ringan !  scest  thou  there ! 
Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride  ? 
O !  could  we  but  on  Border  side, 
By  Eusedale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 
That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide. 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide ; 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied, 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 
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V. 
Next  MannioD  marked  the  Celtic  race^ 
Of  different  language,  form^  and  face^ 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  arrayed, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made, 
The  chequered  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  brayed 

To  every  varying  clan  ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Looked  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare. 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 

And  hardened  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 

Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 

« 

The  hunted  red-deer's  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  decked  their  head ; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid , 
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*  A  broad-sword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  O ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow, 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen, 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mixed. 
Grumbled  and  yelled  the  pipes  betwixt. 


VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  passed. 
And  reached  the  City  gate  at  last, 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard. 
Armed  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
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Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 

When  lay  encamped,  in  field  so  near, 

The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 

As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 

All  was  alive  with  martial  show  ; 

At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 

The  armourer's  anvil  clashed  and  rai^ ; 

Or  toiled  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 

The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 

Or  axe,  or  faulchion,  to  the  side 

Of  jarring  grind-stone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  pace, 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place,. 

Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 
While  burghers,  with  important  face. 

Described  each  new-come  lord. 
Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His  following,''^  and  his  warlike  fame. — 

The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 

Which  high  overlooked  the  crowded  street ; 

*  FoSonw^wFeiidal  Retalnert. 
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There  must  the  Baron  rest, 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  Lion*s  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines, 

To  Marmion  and  his  train. 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds. 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds, 

« 

And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 
The  palace-halls  they  gain. 


VII. 

Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wassal,  mirth,  and  glee : 
King  James  withm  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 
For  he  had  chained,  that  bis  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
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The  banquet  and  die  song. 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light, 
The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

ff 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past ; 

It  was  his  blithest, — and  his  last. 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  tlie  harp  did  minstrels  sing ; 
There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string ; 
With  long-eared  cap,  and  motley  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retailed  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied  ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied  ; 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
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O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true, — 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu, 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 


VIII. 

Through  this  mixed  crowd  of  glee  and  game. 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doffed,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broidered  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled. 

Trimmed  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild ; 
His  vest,  of  changeful  sattin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  b^uiled ; 
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His  gorgeous  collar  hui:^  adowD, 

Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's  crown, 

The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown ; 

Hb  trusty  blade,  Toledo  rights 

Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 

White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 

His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 

His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fsir, 

Was  buttoned  with  a  ruby  rare : 

And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne'er  had  seen 

A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

•  « 

The  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise, 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazle  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye, 

His  short  curled  beard  and  hair, 
light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
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And,  oh  !  he  had  that  merry  glance. 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew, 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ;-^ 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain  I 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  he  joyed  in  banquet-bower ; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  oftai  strai^e. 
How  suddenly  his  chea*  would  change, 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance-pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry  : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  aflr^ht 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight, 
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And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickeoiiig  spur  applied, 
Aud,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein, 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

X. 
O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  saj, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway : 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  King  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  alliance  own  ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove. 
And  chained  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand, 
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And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  kndy 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thusy  for  France's  Queen^  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  planned 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yety  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen. 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
Hb  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  LithgoVs  bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XI. 
The  Que^n  sits  lone  in  Lathgow  pile. 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  native  soil, 
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Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil ; — 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fur  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew  ; 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all, 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view ; 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing, 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  £jng, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play  ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung, 
Yfhile  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 
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XU. 

LOCHINVAR. 

0|  youug  Lochinvar  b  come  out  of  the  west^ 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinyar* 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none  y 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherbj  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar* 


So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  brideVmen,  and  kinsmen^  and  brothers^  and 
all: 
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Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
**  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  m  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?'* — 


''  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied ; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. . 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.'* 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  kn^ht  took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
''  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 


So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  fiice. 
That  never  a  hall  stich  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

r2 
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While  her  mother  did  fret^  and  her  fkther  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  Twerc  better 

by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Locb- 

mvar. 


One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 
*'  She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'^  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 


There  was  mounting  'mong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and 

they  ran : 
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There  was  rach^,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Ne&erby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  daundess  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 


XIII. 
The  Monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung, 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 
H6  whispered  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied  ; 
And  ladies  winked,  and  spoke  aside. 
The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 

A  glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 
And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too, 

A  real  or  feigned  disdain : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 
With  somethi^  like  displeased  surprise ; 
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For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook^ 
Even  in  a  word^  or  smile,  or  look. 
Strait  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 
Which  Marmion's  high  commissioq  showed  : 
'^  Our  Borders  sacked  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peaceful  liege-men  robbed/'  he  said ; 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain, 
Stout  Barton  killed,  his  vessels  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." — 


XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood, 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  viewed  : 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 

And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high. 

Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy, 

And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 
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On  Lauder's  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat. 

■ 

The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  liddisdaley 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  bad  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  Lord. 
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XV. 

His  giant-form^  like  ruined  tower. 
Though  falleu  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt. 

Seemed  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  loweri 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew  ; 
His  eye-brows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood, 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued : — 
'^  Lord  Marmion,  since  diese  letters  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  stay. 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem, 
To  say — Return  to  lindisfam, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  Hold, 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed ; 
Yet  loves  hb  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
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Andy  I  bethink  me,  by  Saint  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  morn  to  me  was  giren 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta*en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  diese  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say." — 
And,  vnth  the  slaughtered  jfavourite's  name, 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 


XVI. 

In  answer  nought  could  Angus  speak ; 
His  proud  heart  swelled  well  nigh  to  break  : 
He  turned  aside,  and  down  hb  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook : 
Now,  by  die  Bruce's  soul, 


u 
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Angus^  my  hasty  speech  forgive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
As  he  said  of  die  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 

More  tender,  and  more  true  :* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again." — 
And,  while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whispered  to  the  King  aside : — 
'^  Oh !  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart : 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 

*  Of  Dowglas!  DowgUu! 
Tendir  and  trew. 

TKeHoukie. 
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Then,  oh!  iivhat  omen,  dark  and  high, 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye !" — 

XVII. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewed 

And  tampered  with  his  changing  mood. 

''  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  may," 

Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 

''  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 

And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 

The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long. 

Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 

At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall." — 

The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 

And  answered,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 

*'  Much  honoured  were  my  humble  home. 

If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come ; 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 

And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood ; 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
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On  Derby  Hills  die  paths  are  steep ; 

In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep ; 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  tom^ 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 

And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 

Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  cross  the  Trent : 

Yet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  may." — 

The  Monarch  lightly  turned  away, 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

« 

"  Lords,  to  the  dance, — a  hall !  a  hall  !"* 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 

And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly ; 

And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 

Bung  out — "  Blue  Bonnets  o'er  the  Border." 


xvin. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befel. 


^       • 


The  ancient  cry  to  make  room  for  a  dance,  or  pageant. 
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Whose  galley^  as  they  sailed  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command, 
Were  gently  sununoned  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care, 
As  escort  honoured,  safe,  and  iair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er. 
Nor  knew  which  Saint  she  should  implore ; 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  feared  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  Judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  s wordy  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittii^ly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades. 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids ; 
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Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman^  prisoner  and  nun, 
Mid  busde  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assigned, 
To  Mannion's^  as  their  guardian,  joined ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye. 

Who  warned  him  by  a  scroll, 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 
That  much  concerned  the  Church's  weal, 

And  health  of  sinners'  soul; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet, 
Widiin  an  open  balcony, 
That  hung  from  discy  pitdi,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
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To  which^  as  common  to  each  home, 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  diey  came, 
The  Palmer  and  die  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  high, 
And  all  die  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 

A  beede  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frondets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moon*beam  broke. 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casemoits  played. 
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And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far^ 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  die  war. — 
A  solenui  scene  die  Abbess  chose ; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 


XXI. 

**  O,  holy  Palmer !"  she  began, — 
*^  For  sure  he  must  be  nainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  die  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found  ; — 

« 

For  his  dear  Church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love, — 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above ! — 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  wooed 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
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And  oDce,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Mannion  said  despitebusly, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart^* 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove: — the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  returned, 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  burned ! 
For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 

*  A  German  geueral,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent  by 
the  Dachess  of  Burgundy  with  Lambert  Simncl.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  at  Stokeiield. 

s 
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Letters  tliat  claimed  dbloyal  aid, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betrayed* 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  dear,  by  spear  and  shield ;— * 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wonderous  are  His  ways  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved ; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  foith,  he  swerved ; 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail,. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fidl  i 
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*^  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doomed  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  owned  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  rare  ;- 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
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Who,  rather  dian  wed  MarmioD, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair, 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there : 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  v?as  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  sheltered  her  in  Whitby's  shade, 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain. 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — • 
And  then  her  heritage ; — it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 

Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 

And  I  her  humble  vot'ress  here 

s  2 
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Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoiled  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 
Yet  hath  our  bobterous  Monarch  sworn, 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn ; 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 


XXIII. 

"  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrayed 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb, 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  God  ! 
For  mark  : — ^When  Wilton  was  betrayed, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid, 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
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% 
O !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  ! — 

She  was  a  peijured  nun  : 

No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 

Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 

Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Marmion's  paramour, 

(For  such  vile  thing  she  was,)  should  scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour ; 

But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain, 

As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

Illimitable  power : 

• 

For  this  she  secretly  retained 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  reveal. 
Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal ; 

And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned, 
Through  sinner's  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  inunortal  weal. 
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XXIV. 

'^  Twere  long^  and  needless^  here  to  tell^ 

How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell ; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
« 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true ! 

Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do^ 

While  journeying  by  the  way  ? — 

0  blessed  Saint,  if  ere  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domab, 
To  travet  or  by  land  or  main^ 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay! — 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer : 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care, 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare  ^ 

And  O !  with  cautious  speed, 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring, 
That  he  may  shew  them  to  the  King ; 

And,  for  thy  well-earned  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read, — 
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What  ail'st  diou  ?— Speak !"— For  as  he  took 
Hie  charge,  a  stroi^  emotion  shook 

Hb  frame  ;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  feint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die; 
And  loud  the  Abbess  shrieked  in  fear, 
*'  Saint  Withold  save  us !— What  is  here ! 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear^ 

And  blazoned  banners  tossi" — 


XXV. 
X)un-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone, 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 
(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 

Whence  royal  edict  rang. 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  seni 
In  glorious  trumpet  dai^. 
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O  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 
A  minstrers  malison  *  is  said, — ) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law, 

Strange,  wild^  and  dimly  seen ; 
Figures  that  seemed  to  rise  and  die, 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly, 
While  nought  confirmed  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazoned  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 
As  fiEincy  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 
A  wavering  tinge  of  flpie ; 

*  a.e.  Cone. 
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It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts^  till  k>ud^ 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowc^ 
This  awful  summons  came : — 
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"  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 
I  summon  one  and  all : 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  ere  hath  soiled  your  hearts  within ; 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 
That  ere  defiled  your  earthly  dust, — 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  each  o'er-mastenng  passion's  tone. 
By  the  d^k  grave,  and  dying  groan  ! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarches  throne. 
To  answer  and  appear.^—* 
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Then  thundered  forth  a  roll  of  names : — 
The  first  was  thine^  unhappy  James ! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle, — 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  i 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile. 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
Hie  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say.— ^ 

But  then  another  spoke : 
''  Thy  fotal  smnmons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." — 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream. 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 
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The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  feU^ 
And  fast^  and  fiast^  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell^ 

And  found  her  ^ere  alone. 
She  marked  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  passed. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  scene. — ^The  camp  doth  more, 

Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow, 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  &ir. 
The  grey-haired  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair. — 
Where  is  the  Palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  ? — 
Bold  Douglas!  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  chaise : 
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Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 
Angus^  like  lindesay,  did  command, 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  iu  that  Palmer's  alter^  mien 
A  wonderous  change  might  now  be  seen ; 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand^ 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land ; 
And  still  looked  high^  as  if  he  planned 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
Hb  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke, 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frocke, 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 
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xxvm. 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind^  there  came, 

By  Eustace  governed  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  HiMa's  Dame, 

With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 
No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 

Ever  he  feared  to  aggravate 

Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 
And  safer  'twas,  he  thought, 

To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed, 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved, 

And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 

His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 

Unless  when  fanned  by  looks  and  sighs, 

And  lighted  oft  at  hdfa  eyes ; 

He  longed  to  stretch  his  wide  command 

O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 

Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 

Although  the  pai^  of  humbled  prida 

The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 
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Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon, 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause^ 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour^s  laws. 
If  e'er  he  loved,  'twas  her  alone, 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 
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And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North  Berwick's  town,  and  loAy  Law^ 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while. 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  viewed,  afiw. 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  prayed  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  and  honoured  guest. 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare. 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  &ir. 
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Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess. 
And  thanked  the  Scottish  Prioress ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  passed  between, 

O'erjoyed  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave ; 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend, 
like  them,  from  horse-back  to  descend, 
Etz-Eustace  said, — "  I  grieve. 
Fur  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  part : — 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obeyed ; 
And  M armion  and  the  Douglas  said. 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  shewed. 
Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair. 
To  your  good  kinsman.  Lord  Rtz-Clare.*'— 
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^  * 

The  staitied  Abbess  loud  exclaimed ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 
She  deemed  she  heard  her  death-doom  read. 
^*  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !"  the  Abbess  said, 
''  They  dare  not  tear  diee  from  my  hand, 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band/' — 

"  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay,** 
f  itz-Eustace  said,  '^  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 
And^  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  Ei^lish  side. 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord, 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 
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That  e'en  to  stranger  falb, 
Tm  he  shall  place  her^  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls/' — 
He  spoke,  and  blushed  with  earnest  grace ; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  fiEu:e, 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaimed 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  prayed, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveighed. 
And  called  the  Prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book, — 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook  : 
'^  The  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  die  said, 
"  In  their  commands  will  be  obeyed ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  hall." — 


• 
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XXXI. 

The  Abbess^  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  again, — 

For  much  of  state  she  had, — 
Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head^ 
And — *'  Bid,"  in  solenm  voice  she  said, 

*^  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er, 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see. 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

His  charger  hurled  him  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust. 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 

He  is  a  chief  of  high  d^ree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
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Even  such  weak  mioister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah/* — 
Here  hasty  Blount.broke  in  : 
''  Htz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band ; 
St  Anton'  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay, 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  d'on  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse ; 
The  Dame  must  padence  take  perforce/' — 


XXXII. 

''  Submit  we  then  to  force,*'  said  Clare ; 
*^  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 
His  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
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Let  him  take  livings  land^  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  am : 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree, 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary, 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come, 

And  safely  rest  his  head, 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood, 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead ; 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare !" — 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one ; 
Weeping  and  wailii^  loud  arose, 
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Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed, 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed, 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 


XXXIIL 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode. 
When  o'er  a  height  they  passed. 

And  sudden,  close  before  them  showed. 
His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 

Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far. 

And  held  impregnable  in  war. 

On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 

And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  j9ows  ; 

The  fourth  did  battled  walls  inclose 
And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
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By  narrow  draw-bridge>  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fair, 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far. 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 


XXXIV. 
Here  did  they  rest. — ^The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  f 

Or  why  the  tidings  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  hurrying  posts,  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day? 
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And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  had  won 

Etall,  and  Wark,  and  Ford ;  and  then. 

That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvelled  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland  : 

But  whispered  news  there  came, 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. — 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield  ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see  : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  MiUfield  Plain  ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gathered  in  the  Southern  land. 
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And  marched  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hearS;  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear  : — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 

The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why. 

Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." — 
Then  bade  his  band,  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day.    , 


END    OF    CANTO    FIFTH. 


MARMION. 


^vttatmtimi  to  Canto  &(jrt|)* 


TO 


RICHARD  HEBER,  Esq. 


Mertoun-House,  Chngtma$» 
Heap  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We'll  keep  oar  Christmas  merry  still. 
Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-bom  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : 
l^ven  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

« 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 
Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 
Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall, 
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Tbey  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer ; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer; 

While  rounds  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnawed  rib,  and  marrow-bone ; 

Or  listened  aU,  in  grim  delight. 

While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie, 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  die  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recal 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  oiu*  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  hb  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  maas  was  sung; 
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That  only  nighty  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  meny-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe.  ' 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 
That  night  might  village  partner  chuse ; 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of ''  post  and  pair.** 
All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  deligh^ 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown^ 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 
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The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face. 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ;    • 
Tlien  the  grim  boar's-head  frowned  on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls. 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked ;  hard  by 
Plumb-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Tlien  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 
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If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 

It  was  a  hearty  note^  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ; 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  O  !  what  masquers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  ( 

Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  clime. 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  within  our  vallies  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetched  claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
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For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem^ 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain-stream.* 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  nurth  with  thoughts  divine : 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitched  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast, 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banished  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kind 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 


*  <<  Blood  18  warmer  than  water,*— -a  provtrb  mMBt  to  viad^ 
tate  our  family  predilectiont. 
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Where  condial  fnencbiiip  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constnint  die  magic  waod 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  die  hmd. 
Litde  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passii^  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  feiir  e'en  now, 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  die  boi^. 
Tweed  loves  them  wdl,  and  turns  again, 
As  loadi  to  leave  the  sweet  domain ; 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 

« 

Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 


4 


How  just,  diat,  at  diis  time  of  glee, 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  weVe  known, 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight^s  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  frigid !  a  moment  cease. 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace ! 

V 
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Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lor^ 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hoid  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  saj, 
Were  "  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  ;*'* 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — **  Profime  I 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms, 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms ; 
In  Fairy  Land  or  limbo  lost, 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch !" — Nay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear ; 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas !  no  more. 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore. 
This  may  I  say: — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides'  wraith ; 


«  «  Hannibal  waa  a  pretty  ftUow,  air— a  very  pretty  ftllow 
in  bis  day."— OM  BaehOor, 
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iEoeas,  upon  Thracia's  shore^ 
Tbe  ghost  of  murdered  Pol jdore ; 
For  omeuBj  we  in  livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  locutut  Bos. 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  tbat  ox, 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican, 
The  place  of  Common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legions  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  *'  the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree." 
The  Hi^ilander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turned  on  Maida's  shoire. 
Will,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale. 
If  asked  to  tell  a  fairy  tale  : 
He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  King, 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ril^; 
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Invisible  to  human  ken. 

He  walks  among  the  sods  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franch^mont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 

Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair?— ^ 

« 

Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 

A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 

Amassed  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 

By  the  last  lord  of  Franch^mont. 

The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 

A  Huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 

Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 

His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 

Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie : 

An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 

Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook, 

As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 

As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound. 

Or  ever  hollowed  to  a  hound. 
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To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  die  pri^. 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  trief 

An  aged  Necromantic  Priest ; 

It  is  an  hundred  years  at  leasts 

Since  'twixt  diem  first  d^e  strife  begun, 

And  neither  y^  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  Conjuror's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break, 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain, 

Fast  as  'tis  opened,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 

Unless  the  Adept  shall  learn  to  tell  . 

The  very  word  that  clenched  the  spell. 

When  Franch'mont  locked  the  treasure  cell. 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  ha  won. 


Such  general  superstition  may 
&cuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say ; 
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Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  heaven, 
That  warned,  in  lithgow,  Scodand's  King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning ; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
Whose  Demon  fought  in  Godiic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordnn  grave. 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  GobUn-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you, 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore» 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  f 
Hoards,  not  like  their's  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest. 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfered  gem. 
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Thy  Toliimes,  open  as  th j  hearty 
Delist,  amusement,  science,  art, 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
Can,  like  the  owner^s  self,  enjoy  them  i — 
But,  hark !  I  hear  the  distant  drum  : 
The  day  of  Floddeu  field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber !  life  and  health, 
And  store  of  literary  wealth* 


MARMION. 


CANTO   SIXTH. 


na^t  Sattle* 


MARMION. 


CANTO    SIXTH. 


C^ 


;t:iii 


I. 

While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanour^  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,'  like  the  impatient  steed  of  virar, 
He  snuffed  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouemie, 
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where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day ; 

While  these  .l^in^  were,  the  mournful  Clare 

Did  in  t)ie  Dame's  devotioiis  share  : 

For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  prayed. 

To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass. 

And  all  in  high  B^pi^  prid^; — 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; — 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  pressed 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayer. 

Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 


U. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  maigin  of  the  deep, 
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Many  a  rude  tow«r  and  rampart  there 

Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air, 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed'the  sky, 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Grothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  die  field, 

And  in  the  chief  three  midlets  stood, 

The  cogmzanoe  of  Douglas  blood* 

The  turret  held  a  nanrow  stair,  ^ 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go  ; 

Sometimes  in  dizsEy  steps  descending^ 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending, 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varyii^  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartisan,  and  line, 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-ooign ; 
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Above  die  booming  ocean  leant 

The  for-projectiiig  battlement ; 

The  billows  bunt,  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Upon  die  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  fitu^ed  die  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  manned , 

No  need  upon  die  sea-girt  side ; 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied ; 

And  thus  these  lines,  and  ramparts  rude, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

m. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  diese  batdements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry  ; 
Or  slow,  like  noon-tide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-grey  bulwarks'  side, 
And  ever  on  the  heavii^  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
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Oft  did  the  cliffy  and  swelling  main, 
Recal  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane, — 
A  home  she  ne'er  migfat  see  again ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale. 

And  Benedictine  gown : 

It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said> 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adorned  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldii^  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remained  a  cross  with  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broidered  o'er. 

Her  breviary  book. 
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In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grini^ 
At  dawnii^  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been, 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dressed, 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow, 
To  practise  on  the  guU  and  crow, 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  glidii^  slow. 

And  did  by  Maiy  swear, — 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  romance,  some  q)ell-bound  queen ; 
For  ne'er,  in  .work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witdung  £ur. 

IV. 

Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 

It  chanced  a  ^ding  sail  she  spied. 

And,  sighing,  thought — '^  The  Abbess  diere, 

Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
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Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity ; 
Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery ; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair,* 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O  !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 
Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn. 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  i 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low. 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow? 
Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew. 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 
That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. — 

•  See  Note. 
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How  different  now !  condeimiecl  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 
fiat  Marmion  has  to  leam^  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl^ 
From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster^s  Earl : 
Of  such  a  stem,  a  sajding  weak. 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

^*  But  see ! — what  makes  this  armour  here  ?* 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm  ; — she  viewed  tfaem  near. — 
'*  The  breast-plate  pierced ! — Aye,  mudi  I  fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  spear. 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here, 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton ! — Oh  !  not  corslet's  ward. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard, 

On  yon  disastrous  day !" — 
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She  raised  her  eyes  id  moumful  mood,-* 
Wilton  hunself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost^ 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted^  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 
Tlian  I  can  tell  such  scene  id  words : 
What  skilful  limner  ere  would  chose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  i 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade ; 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 

« 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  die  future  fair. 
Their  varying  hues  displiayed : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending. 
Alternate  conqoeriag,  shiftily,  blending, 

X  4 
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Till  all,  fiEitigned,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delayed, 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VL 

'^  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 
Thence  dragged, — but  how  I  cannot  know^ 

For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 
I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 

Within  my.  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 
Austin, — remember'st  thou,  my  Clare, 

How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man. 

When  first  our  infant  love  began. 
Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair? — 

Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 

From  the  degraded  traitor^s  bed,— 
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He  only  held  my  burmng  head, 

And  tended  me  for  many  a  day. 

While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 

But  fieur  more  needful  was  his  care. 

When  sense  returned  to  wake  deq[>air ; 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground, 

If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 
At  lei^th,  to  calmer  reason  brought, 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  arrayed, 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  journeyed  many  a  land ; 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 
Ofl  Austin  for  my  reason  feared. 

When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 

On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 
Or  wild  mad  schemes  upreared. 
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My  friend  at  length  fell  nek,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon ; 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  b^ged  of  me  a  boon — 
If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie. 
Even  then  my  mercy  diould  awake. 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VII. 

**  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 
To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew ; 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound, 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perished  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress ; 

For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 

And  trinmied  my  shaggy  beard  and  head. 
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I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A  chance  most  wondVous  did  proi^. 

That  I  should  be  that  Baroo's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name ! — 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  beloi^  ; 
But^  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  ezdiange : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  in  my  bosom  mustered  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 


VIIL 

**  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borrowed  steed  and  mail. 
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And  weapons,  from  his  sleepily  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  'countered,  hand  to  hand, — 

He  fell  on  Gifford-moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  mches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid ; 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O,  good  old  man !  even  frt>m  the  grave. 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  feme. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 
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That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  diade. 
Or  featly  was  some  ju^le  played, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  amoi^  the  rest. 

IX. 

^'  Now  here,  withm  Tantailon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  faulchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armourer's  care, 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair ; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls, 
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But  ancient  armour  on  the  wallt. 

And  aged  chargers  in  die  stalls, 

And  women,  priests,  and  grey-Jiaired  men  ; 

The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.  * 

And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here, 

By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near  ; 

Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 

Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light. 

X. 
*^  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command, 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  for  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more" **  O,  Wilton !  must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again, 

*  Where  James  encamped  before  taking  pott  on  Flodden. 
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Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  i 
And  18  there  not  a  humble  gkn. 

Where  we^  content  and  poor^ 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  diou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  i — 
That  reddening  brow ! — too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow 

While  falsehood  Mains  thy  name : 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  go! 
Clare  can  a  warrioi^s  feelings  know, 

And  weep  a  warrior's  diame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Bukcle  the  spurs  upon  thy  bed. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  &me  l** — 


XI. 

That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moon-beam  slumbering  lay, 
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And  poured  its  silver  lights  and  pure. 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  embrazure. 

Upon  Tautallon  tower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Bluminate  the  chapel's  pride, 

The  sober  glances  hH. 
Much  was  there  need ;  thoij^,  seamed  with  scars. 
Two  veterans  of  the  DougW  wars. 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair* 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light, 
Chequering  the  silvery  moon-shine  bright, 

A  Bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 

Yet  shewed  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 

But  little  pride  of  prelacy  ; 

More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 

He  gave  rude  Scotland  Viigil's  page. 
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Than  that 'beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fur  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood. 
Doffed  his  furred  gown,  and  sable  hood : 
O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  dbirt  of  mail ; 
And  leaned  his  laige  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand. 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray, 
Hb  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  die  sapling  spray. 
He  seemed  as,  from  the  tombs  around 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
.   So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 


XII. 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels,  . 

And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
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And  think  what  next  he  most  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  faulchion  beh ! 

And  judge  how  Cbun  changed  her  hue^ 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  diougb  in  dai^er  tried, 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  bhde : 
^'  Samt  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  kn^t. 
Arise  Su-  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  king,  for  c&urch,  for  lady  fair. 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain>  as  he  rose, 
Said, — "  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes. 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  He,  .who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double.'* — 
De  Wilton  sobbed,  for  sob  he  must — 
'^  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother !"— 
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^*  Nay,  nay/'  old  Angos  8aid>  '^  not  so ; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  bo  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet*st  them  under  shield, 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first!'' — 


xm. 

Not  hr  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  bind, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whispered,  in  an  under  tone, 
*'  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.'' 
The  train  from  out  the  casde  drew  ; 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu : — 
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"  Though  something  I  might  pkin^"  he  said, 
''  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand/' — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke :  — 

'*  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 

Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 

From  turret  to  foundatiou-stOBe — 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 

XIV. 
Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 
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And—"  Tfiis  to  me  I"*  he  said,— 
**  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  M armion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  whd  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate  : 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  teU  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  said'st,  {  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scodand  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !" — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  die  ashen  hue  of  age ;        . 
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Fierce  he  broke  forth : — ''  And  dar'st  tkou  ihea 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den^ 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  i 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  i — 
No^  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Botfawell^  no ! — 
Up  drawbridge^  grooms — what,  Warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  iall.^ — 
Lord  Marmion  turned, — well  was  his  need ! 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  arch-way  sprung, 
.The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descendii^,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 
The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  readi^  his  band. 
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He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

'^  Horse !  horse  T  the  Douglas  cried,  "  and  chase !" 

But  soon  he  reined  his  fury's  pace : 

'^  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

A  letter  forged !  Saint  Jude  to  speed! 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed ! 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 

When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still. 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

lis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried ; 

''  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairiy  ride : 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried.'' — 

y  S 
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With  this  his  mandate  he  recab, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls.. 
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The  day  in  Mannion's  jouraey  wore ; 

Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 

They  crossed  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor, 

His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scanned. 

And  missed  the  Palmer  from  the  band. — 

^'  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 

''  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 

Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array.'' — 

**  In  what  array  ?'  said  Marmiou,  quick. 

**  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 

But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bai^. 

Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang  ; 

At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 

And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 

Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 

Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  sables  iiur. 

As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ;  / 
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Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 

A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 

By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 

Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 

Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 

I  thought  some  marvel  would  befal. 

And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 

Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  best  steed ; 

A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 

Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 

I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 

The  Earl  did  much. the  Master  *  pray 

To  use  him  on  the  battle  day  \ 

But  he  preferred" — "  Nay,  Henry,  cease  1 

Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace. — 

Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain — I  pray. 

What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day?'' — 


XVII. 

''  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 

(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 

*  His  eldest  son,  the  MMtcr  of  Angrn. 
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The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride. 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed ; 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed/' — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
^'  Ah !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost !" 
He  muttered  *'  Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

Twas  therefore  gloomed  his  rugged  brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  i 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. — 
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Yet  Clare's  sharp  qaestioos  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun-— 

0  what  a  tangled  wdb  we  weave^ 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive  !•** 
A  Palmer  too ! — ^no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  hi^  eye: 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one. 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  M armion."— 

xvin. 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
Hb  troop,  and  reached,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  LenneFs  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ;     ^ 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
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Yet  (fid  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  diere 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fiur. 
And  lodgii^  for  his.train  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  Caron  climbed  the  tower, 
To  view  afor  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamped  on  Flodden  edge : 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show, 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  die  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  looked: — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  moyemegt  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears. 

The  eastern  sun-beam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending. 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know. 
They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe. 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 
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XIX. 
Even  BO  it  wfu ; — from  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  bfeheld  die  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-virood,  their  evening  {>ost, 
And  heedful,  watched  diem  as  they  crossed 
The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge. 

High  sight  it  is^  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile; 
Beneath  the  cavemed  clifiF  they  hill, 
Beneath  the  casde's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  ,by  hawthon^  tree, 
Troop  after  Itioop  are  disappearing ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouriqg  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen, 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 

In  slow  succession  still, 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Godiic  arch. 
And  pressing  on,  in  ce^iselest  march| 
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To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 
That  moniy  to  many  a  trumpet-clai^y 
Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rai^ ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen!  at  thy  fountain  drank: 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavidily, 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marchii^  columns  room. 


XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  i 
What  checks  the  fieiy  soul  of  James  i 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  i 
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What  vails  the  vain  knight-errBii^s  bruid  i — 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ( 
Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  die  fight. 
And  cry — *'  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  I" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourae ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  passed  in  vain, 
And  Enghind's  host  has  gained  die  plain; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circlii^  still. 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 
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Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, — 

''  Hark !  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  drum ! 

And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 
Between  Tweed's  river  and  die  hill. 
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Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surre/s  o'er  die  Till ! — 
Yet  more!  yet  more ! — how  fair  arrayed 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  8Weq>  so  gallant  by ! 
Widi  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  hir  England's  standards  fly/' — 
<'  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount;  **  thou'dst  best. 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said,— 
'<  This  instant  be  our  band  arrayed; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  crossed, 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surre/s  host. 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins." — 
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Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  Arew^ 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieo ; 
Far  less  would  liston  to  his  prayer. 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  muttered  as  the  flood  they  view, 
''  The  pheasant  in  the  fidcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe, 
So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me.** 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  creep. 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 
Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
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Stoutly  Ibey  braved  the  cunreot's  course, 
And  though  fkr  downward  driven  per  force. 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 
Bdund  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  they  mig^t,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  bis  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring, 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  arrayed, 

Then  forward  moved  hb  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surre/s  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 
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Hence  might  they  see  the  fiill  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray; 
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Their  marshalled  lines  stretched  east  and  west, 

And  fronted  north  and  sontfa. 
And  distant  salutation  past 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth; 
Not  in  the  close  fiucoeasiTe  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  batde. 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gained.  Lord  Marmion  stayed : 
''  Here,  by  this  croes,^  be  gently  said, 

'^  You  well  may  view  the  scene  ; 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare : 
O !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  pn^er  1 — 
Thou  wilt  not  f — well, — ^no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.^ — 
You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  train; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard^ 

To  Berwick  speed  amain.— « 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid ! 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again*''-— 
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He  waited  not  for  answer  diere, 

And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurred  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle-plain. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 


it 
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-The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 


Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife : — 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post, 

Widi  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 

Shall  be  in  rear-ward  of  the  fight, 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most. 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 

Would  gladly  to  tfae^tanguard  go ; 
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Edmund,  th^  Admiral,  Tuotikf^  tb^i^. 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blitheljr  ahi^re  ; 
There  fight  dune  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  at^wfurd  true/' — 
''  Thanks,  noble  Surrey  \^  Marmion  said, 
Nor  further  greeting  there  he  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunder-bolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  '^  Marmion !  Manoion !''  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 

Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 
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Blount  and  fltz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which,  (for  for  the  day  wa^  spent,) 
The  western  sun-beams  now  were  bent 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  dist^t  comrades  view : 
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Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But,  see !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.'' — 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hiD, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march,  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountam-throne 

Kmg  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  dieir  foes, 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. — 
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They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
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At  lengdi  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  die  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  die  storm  the  white  sea-mew, 

z  2 
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Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  aod  far 
The  broken  billows  of  die  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieAains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  shook,  and  faulchions  flashed  amain  f 
Fell  England's  arrow-fli^t  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 
And  stainless  Tunstalls  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright,   , 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 
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Far  on  the  left,  unaeeD  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  die  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broad-sword  plied : 
'Twas  vain: — But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland's  fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white. 

The  Howard*s  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle  yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry ; 
Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 
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It  wavered  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  betr :— 
'^  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints !    I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host'' 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain. 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too ; — yet  staid. 
As  loth  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
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Housiog  and  saddle  bloody  red^ 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rushed  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddeniog  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste, 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight 
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Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feds. 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reek ; 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 

The  scattered  van  of  England  wheels ; — 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roared,  "  Is  Wilton  there  ?"- 
They  fly,  or,  maddened  by  despair, 
F^^ht  but  to  die.—"  Is  Wilton  there  f "— 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore, 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load. 
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'  A  wounded  knight  dtey  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  tbe  broken  brand ; 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand : 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses  feet. 
With  dinted  shield^  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  !  .  . 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said — ^*  By  Saint  Geoi^e,  he's  gone ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion.'' — 
''  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawlii^  cease : 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace ;  '^  peace !" — 

XXIX. 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  gan  Marmion  wildly  stare: — 
''  Where's  Harry  Blount?  Fitz-Eustace  where? 
;er  ye  here,  ye  hduts  of  hare ! 
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Redeem  my  pemoB,— dnige  agua! 
Cry — '  Marmion  to  the  reBCue  f  •— Vak! 
Last  of  my  nM^e^  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  1 — 
Yet  my  hist  theu^t  is  England's :— iy. 
To  Dacre  bear  my  sigDet-fiiig ; 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  iip  to  briqg  :— 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  life-blood  stains  the  apadon  shield: 
Edmund  is  down  ;--niy  life  is  reft; — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  diarge  widi  vpmr  cff  fire, — 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire^ 

Full  upon  Scodand's  central  boat. 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost — 
Must  I  bid  tvnce? — iMnce,  varlets!  iy! 
Leave  Mamion  here  alone — to  die.* — 
Tliey  parted,  and  alone  fe  lay ; 
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Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 

— >. 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  he  murmured, — '^  Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water,  from  the  spring. 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" — 

XXX. 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
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She  stooped  her  by  the  nniners  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn ! — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, ' 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a  stone  bason  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 

®rinfi«  toearp.  pilgrim,  fmnli.  ana  ptap. 

fm.  ti)t.  ftind.  fnnU  of.  ;6pbil.  ^tp. 

!l^f}0.  fautlt.  tJDiH.  ttnU*  anti«  toen. 

She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmi<»i's  head; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought, 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrieve  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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XXXI; 

Deep  dnmk  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
And^  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to  lave — 
''  Is  it  the  hand  of  Ckre,''  he  said, 
''  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  !*' 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
**  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 

0 

Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare !'' — > 

''  Alas !"  she  said,  ''  the  while,— 
O  diink  of  your  immortal  weal  I 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Thou^  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
'<  Then  it  viras  truth !"— he  said—''  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
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I  would  the  Fiendy  to  whom  belcMigB 

The  vei^eaiice  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 
Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 

For  wastii^  fire,  and  dying  groan. 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone. 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizsEy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  cursed  my  fiuliqg  brand! 
A  sinJFul  heart  makes  feeble  band." — 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  eardi  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  die  trembling  Monk* 

xxxn. 

With  fruitless  labour,  Chum  bound. 

And  strove  to  staunch,  die  gushing  wound : 

The  Monk,  widi  unavailing  oam, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  cloee  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

And  that  the  pnest  be  could  not  hear, 
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For  that  she  ever  suug, 
"  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  thejiying, 
Where  mingles  war*s  rattle  mth  groans  of  the  dying  T 

So  the  notes  rung; — 
"  Avoid  thee,  Fiend ! — with  cruel  hand, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! — 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss  ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  partii^  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale. 

And — Stanley !  was  the  cry; — 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "  Victory ! — 
'^  Charge,  Chester,  chaige !  On,  Stanlqr,  on !"  .  • . 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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By  t^is,  though  deep  die  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  ? — 
O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  RoncesvaUes  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
AfBur,  the  Royal  Standard  flies. 
And  round  it  (oik,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vun  the  wish — for  far  away, 
While  spoil  and  havoc  marie  dieir  way, 
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Near  Sybil's  Cross  Am  pliiiiderers  stray. — 
«  O,  Lady,**  cried  the  Mook,  "  away  T— 

And  placed  her  on  her  Meed ; 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  £ur, 

Of  Tiknooth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  die  night  diey  ttpexA  in  prayer, 
Andy  at  die  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman^  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 


XXXIV. 

But  as  diey  left  the  darkening  headi. 
More  desperate  grew  die  strife  of  deatb. 
The  English  shafts  io  vdlies  hailed. 
In  headlong  charge  tfieir  horse  assailed  ^ 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  ScottiA  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  dieir  king. 
But  yet,  though  diick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go^ 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  g^iastly  blow, 
^  Unbroken  was  tfie  ring ; 
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Each  steppii^  where  his  comrade  atood^ 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; — 
linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well } 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  woimded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands^ 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 
While  many  a  broken  band,  ^ 

2  A 
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Disordered,  through  her  dureBtsdtth, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale> 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  diaH  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 
Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side : — 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravestlpride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobfes,  many  a  one; 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Deftced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
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Nor  to  yon  Border  cmIIa  Ugb 
Look  northward  widi  iipbil^iding  eje ; 

Nor  cherish  hop^  jii  yww 
That,  journeying  fiur  om  foraigH  9lWKi| 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  Im  iliod 

May  yet  return  agaiq^ 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  nishqess  wrought; 
Reckless  of  lifci  he  desperate  foiight, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plfin : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clenched  within  his  manly  h9nd, 

Beseemed  the  mo^i^cb  slain. 
But,  O !  how  chapged  syice  yon  blithe  night ! — 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  tl^  si^t, 

Unto  my  tale  ^gain. 

xxxvn. 

Short  b  my  tale : — ^Fitz-Eust^ce'  c^re 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  soudiem  aisle. 
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A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  foir, 

Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 

(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 

Twas  levelled,  when  fanatic  Brook 

The  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took ; 

But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  bad !) 

There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 

His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  die  prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Followed  his  Lord  to  Flodden-  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  '^  wede  away :" 
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Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Croes  he  spied. 
And  dragged  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoilers  stripped  and  gashed  the  slain. 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mistaken ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb, 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 


XXXVIII. 
Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  shew 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay, 

But  every  mark  is  gone ; 
Time's  wastii^  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone: 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 
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And  shepherd  bojs  repafar 

To  seek  the  water-flag  and  nub. 

And  rest  diem  by  die  baiel  bush. 
And  plait  their  garlands  £ur; 

Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave. 

That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  bmvc. — 
When  diou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 
Thou  leftist  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trode. 
Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom. 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb ; 
But  say,  '^  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  En^and's  nglU.'' 
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I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  didl  cl^ 
Who  cannot  im^ge  to  Umadif, 
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That  all  through  Flodden'8  dnmal  nght, 

Wilton  was  fdremort  in  Ae  fight; 

That,  when  brave  Siatrey'«  iteed  was  alain, 

'Twas  Wilton  mounted  him 

'Twaa  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  bewed| 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood : 

Unnamed  by  HoUinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plun, 

He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again  ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field* — 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said, 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree, 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  stute ; 

That  Wolse/s  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  passed  the  j<fte : 
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That  bluff  King  Hal  the  curtaui  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw ; 

And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day, 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

''  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  r 
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Why  then  a  final  note  prolong, 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 
Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 
Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ?* — 
To  Statesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 
To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 
Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 
And  patriotic  heart^-as  Pitt  ! 
A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 
And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best; 
*  Used  geaerally  for  tide,  or  diaeamM 
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To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  fiiithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I  vnidi  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage ; 

And  pillow  soft  to  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay, 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

light  task,  and  meny  holiday ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fiedr  good  night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 


END    OF    MAHMION. 
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NOTES  TO  CANTO  FIRST. 


Note  I. 
Ai  when  the  Champum  qf  the  Ijtkg 


Enten  Mcrgan^s  fated  houu^ 
Orinthe  Chapel  PeriUnu, 
Despising  speils  aind  demomfforcey 

Holds  converse  with  the  imbmied  corse, — P.  17. 

The  Romance  of  the  Morte  Arthur  contahis  a  sort  of 
abridgment  of  the  most  celebrated  adTeutnres  of  the  Round 
Table ;  and,  being  written  in  comparmtively  modem  language, 
gives  the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  what  romances  of 
chivalry  actually  were.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  written 
in  pure  old  English ;  and  many  of  the  vrild  adventures  which 
it  contains,  are  told  with  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  the  snb* 
lime.  Several  of  these  are  referred  to  in  the  text;  and  I  would 
have  illustrated  them  by  more  iull  extracts,  but  as  this  curious 
work  is  about  to  be  republished^  I  confine  myself  to  the  tale 
of  the  Chapel  Perilous,  and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  Lanncelot  after 
the  Sangreall. 

**  Right  so  Sir  Lanncelot  departed ;  and  when  he  came  to 

I  he  Chapell  Perilous,  he  ali^^ted  downe,  and  tied  his  horM  Xm 

at 
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a  little  gate.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the  cbnrcb-yard, 
he  saw,  on  the  front  of  the  chapel),  many  faire  rich  shields 
tamed  upside  downe,  and  many  of  the  shields  Sir  Launcelot 
had  scene  kraghts  have  before ;  with  thtt  he  saw  staod  by  hira 
thirtie  great  knights,  more,  by  a  yard,  than  any  man  that  ever 
he  had  scene,  and  all  those  grinned  and  gnashed  at  Sir  Lann- 
celot ;  and  when  he  saw  their  countenance,  bee  dread  them 
sore,  and  so  pat  his  shield  afore  him,  and  tooke  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  doe  battaile ;  and  they  were  all  armed  io 
black  hameis,  ready,  with  their  shields  and  swords  drawen. 
And  when  Sir  Launcelot  would  have  gone  through  them,  they 
scattered  on  every  side  of  him,  and  gave  him  the  way ;  and 
therewith  hee  waxed  all  bold,  and  entered  into  the  chapell,  and 
thes  he  sawe  no  light  lint  a  dimme  hunpe  burning,  and  then 
was  hee  ware  of  a  corps  covered  with  a  eloatfa  of  silke ;  then 
Sir  Launcelot  stooped  downe,  and  cut  a  piece  of  that  doath 
away,  and  then  it  fared  under  him  as  tiie  eailti  had  quaked  a 
little,  whereof  hee  was  afeared,  and  then  be  saw  a  fkire  sword 
lye  by  the  dead  knight,  and  that  he  gat  in  his  hand,  and  hied 
him  out  of  the  chappefl.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  cfaappell* 
yerd,  all  the  knights  spoke  to  him  with  a  grimly  voice,  and  said, 
'  Koight  Sir  Lanncelot,  lay  that  sword  from  thee,  or  else  then 
shalt  die.'  '  Whether  I  Kve  or  die,'  said  Sir  Launcelot,  '  with  ^ 
no  great  words  get  yee  it  againe,  tlierefore  fight  for  it  and  yee 
list.'  Therewith  he  passed  through  them ;  and,  beyond  the 
chappell-yerd,  there  met  him  a  faire  datbosel,  and  said,  '  Sir 
Launcelot,  leave  that  sword  befarad  thee,  or  thon  wilt  die  for 
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it/  '  I  will  not  leave  it,'  said  Sir  Laancelot,  '  for  no  threats.' 
*  No ;'  said  she, '  and  ye  did  leave  that  sword,  Qaeene  Guenever 
should  ye  never  see.'  *  Then  were  I  foole  and  I  would  leave 
this  sword,*  said  Sir  lAuncelot.  *  Now,  gentle  knight,'  said  the 
damosel,  '  I  require  thee  to  kiise  me  once.'  '  Nay,'  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  *  that,  God  forbid !'  '  Well,  sir,'  said  she, '  and  thoa 
haddest  kissed  me,  thy  life  dayes  had  been  done ;  but  now, 
alas!'  said  she,  'I  have  lost  all  my  labonr;  for  I  ordeined  tiiis 
chappell  for  thy  sake^  and  for  Sir  Gawaioe :  and  ooce  I  had 
Sir  Gawaine  within  it ;  and  at  that  time  he  fought  with  that 
knight  which  there  lieth  dead  in  yonder  cbapfyelly  Sir  Gilbert 
the  bastard,  and  at  that  time  hee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the  bas- 
tard's left  hand.  And  so,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  tdl  thee,  that 
I  have  loved  thee  this  seaven  yeare ;  but  there  may  no  woman 
have  thy  love  but  Qaeene  Guenever  ;  but  sithen  I  may  not  re- 
Joyc^  thee  to  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  more  joy  in 
thin  world  but  to  have  bad  thy  dead  body ;  and  I  would  have 
balmed  it  and  served,  and  so  have  kept  it  my  life  dales,  and 
daily  I  should  have  clipped  thee,  and  kissed  thee,  in  the  de- 
spite  of  Qneene  Guenever.'  '  Yee  say  well;'  said  Sir  Launce- 
lot, *  Jesus  preserve  me  from  your  subtiU  craft  I'  And  there* 
with  he  took  his  horse,  and  departed  from  her." 
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Note  II. 

A  sUi/mI  nMm,  and  uncoitfeatedj 

He  io€k  the  SangreaTs  kohf  quest, 

And,  alumbering,  taw  the  outon  high, 

He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. — P.  17. 
One  day,  when  Arthnr  was  holding  a  high  feast  with  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  Sangreml,  or  Tcssel  oat  of 
which  the  last  passover  was  eaten,  a  precious  relick,  which  had 
long  remained  concealed  from  human  eyes,  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  land,  suddenly  appeared  to  him  and  all  his  chivalry.  The 
consequence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the  knights  took  on 
them  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  the  Sangreal.  But,  alas !  it  could 
only  be  revealed  to  a  knight  at  once  accompUshed  in  earthly 
chivalry,  and  pure  and  guiltless  of  evil  conversation.  All  Sir 
Launcelofs  noble  accomplishments  were  therefore  rendered 
vain  by  bis  guilty  intrigue  with  Queen  Guenever,  or  Ganore ; 
and  in  this  holy  quest  he  encountered  only  such  disgraceful 
disasters  as  that  which  follows : 

<<  But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  overthwart  and  endlong  in  a  wild 
forest,  and  held  no  path,  but  as  wild  adventure  led  him ;  and 
at  the  last,  he  came  unto  a  stone  crosse,  which  departed  two 
wayes,  in  wast  land ;  and  by  the  crosse,  was  a  stone  that  was 
of  marble;  but  it  was  so  darke,  that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not 
well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him,  and 
saw  an  old  chappell,  and  there  he  wend  to  have  found  people. 
And  so  Sir  Launcelot  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  there  hee 
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pat  off  bis  shield,  and  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then  hee  went 
unto  the  chappeU  doore,  and  found  it  wasted  and  broken.  And 
within  he  found  a  iaire  altar,  full  richly  arrayed  with  cloth  of 
silky  and  there  stood  a  faire  candlesticke,  which  beare  six  great 
candles,'  and  the  candlesticke  was  of  silver.  And  when  Sir 
Launcelot  saw  this  light,  hee  had  a  great  will  for  to  enter  into 
the  chappell,  but  hee  could  find  no  place  where  he  might  en- 
ter. Then  was  he  passing  heavie  and  dismaied.  Then  he  re- 
turned, and  came  againe  to  his  horse,  and  tooke  off  his  saddle 
and  his  bridle,  and  let  him  pasture,  and  unlaced  his  helme,  and 
ungirded  his  sword,  and  laid  him  downe  to  sleepe  upon  his 
shield  before  the  croase. 

**  And  so  hee  fell  on  sleepe,  and  halfe  waking  and  halfe 
sleeping,  he  saw  come  by  him  two  palfryes,  both  iaire  and 
white,  the  which  beare  a  litter,  therein  lying  a  sicke  knight. 
And  when  he  was  nigh  the  crosse,  he  there  abode  still.  All 
this  Sir  Laimcelot  saw  and  beheld,  for  hee  sleept  not  verily, 
and  hee  heard  him  say,  <  Oh  sweete  Lord,  when  shall  this  sor- 
row leave  me,  and  when  shall  the  holy  vessell  come  by  me, 
where  through  I  shall  be  blessed,  for  I  have  endured  thus  long, 
for  little  trespasse.'  And  thus  a  great  while  complained  the 
knight,  and  allwaies  Sir  Launcelot  beard  it.  With  that  Sir 
Launcelot  saw  the  candlesticke,  with  the  fire  tapers,  come  be- 
fore the  crosse;  but  he  could  see  no  body  that  brought  it. 
Also  there  came  a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell  of  the 
Sancgreal,  the  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  scene  before  that  time 
in  king  Petchour's  house.    And  therewitball  the  sicke  knight 
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Mt  hitiil  itprigfat,  and  held  np  both  Mr  feuids»  Mi*  mAdf  *  Tmim 
BWMte  Lord,  which  is  here  wMiiii  tHe  holy  ^eM^,  take  heed* 
to  rtee,  that  I  may  bee  hole  of  this  great  mahidy*'  And  tiMre- 
with  apon  his  hands,  and  upon  1^  knees,  he  weait  so  nighy  tfanC 
he  touched  the  holy  Tessell,  i<hd  kiss^tf  it:  And  atiob  beww 

> 

bole ;  and  then  he  said,  <  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee,  fbr  I  am 
healed  of  this  mahidy.'    Soo  when  the  holy  ▼;eaaell  h«d  been 
there  a  great  while,  it  went  onto  the  diappell  agtfln^  With  th« 
candlesticke  and  tht  light,  so  thatdir  Lanneelot  wilt  not  Wbetn 
it  became,  ibr  he  was  overtaken  with  ^inoe,  that'  be  hUd  tm 
power  to  arise  against  the  holy  tessell,  whereftnrer  afterwahi  anfly 
men  said  of  him  shame.    But  he  tooke  teptntance  afterward. 
Then  the  sicke  knight  dressed  him  iiprlgfat,  and  kissed  the 
Crosse.  Then  anon  his  sqnire  bronglit  hifli  his  armes,  and  asked 
his  lord  how  he  did.  <  Certainly,'  said  he^,  <  I  tbanke  O0d,  right. 
heartily,  for  through  the  holy  vessell  I  am  healed;  Bttt  I  ha«« 
right  great  mervaile  of  this  sleeping  knight,  which  hath  had 
neither  grace  nor  power  to  awake  during  the  time  that  this  ho»> 
ly  vessel!  hath  becne  here  present'    '  I  dare  it  right  well  say,' 
said  the  squire^  <  that  this  same  knight  is  defbnled  vrith  some 
manner  of  deadly  sinne,  whereof  he  was  never  confessed.'  *  By 
my  faith,*  said  the  knight,  <  whatsoever  he  be,  he  is  tthhappie; 
for,  as  I  deeme,  hee  is  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Rodnd  TMe, 
the  which  is  entred  into  the  quest  of  the  Sancgr^air;'    <  Sir,' 
said  the  sqnire,  ^  here  I  have  brought  yon  all  ybtft  anne}^  atte 
yoar  helme  and  your  sword ;  and  therefore,  by  mine  assent, 
now  may  ye  take  thhi  knigfaf  A  hehne  and  hb  sword,'  and  io  he 
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did.  And  when  he  ynm  eleane  matd,  he  tooke  Sir  LMmeelotli 
bane,  for  he  was  hotter  thm  hit  owoey  and  fo^bey  departed 
from  the  crosse. 

^  Then  anon  Sir  Laimeelotiiwaked^  and  set  hiniselfe  nprigfat, 
and  he  tlioaght  him  what  hee  hadk 'there  seene,  and  wliether  it 
were  dreames  or  not ;  right  so  he  lieard  a  voice  that  said,  *  Sir 
Laoneelot,  more  hatrdy  then  is  the  Btone,  and  more  bitter  then 
is  the  woody  and  more  naked  and  bare  then  is  tJie  liefe  of  tlie 
fig-tree,  tterefbre  go  tfaoa  from  hence,  and  withdraw  tliee  from 
this  lioly  phice ;'  and  when  Sir  Lanoeelot  heard  tliis,  hee  was 
passing  lieavy,  and  wit  not  what  to  doe.  And  so  he  departed 
sore  weeping,  and  cnrsed  the  thne  that  he  was  liome  j  for  then 
bee  deemed  nerer  to  bare  Ind  more  worship ;  for  the  words 
went  nnto  his  heart,  tiH  that  he  knew  wherefore  that  hee  was 
so  called.* 

Note  IIL 

And  Drtfdeik,  ta  immortal  ttrmn, 

Hitdraiaed  the  Table  Rmmd^gaiHf 

But  that  a  ribdld  king  mid  court 

Bade  him  toil  on  to  make  them  sport ; 

Demmidedfor  their  niggardpay, 

Fit  for  their  ssiiis,  a  lowsr  lay, 

Ueentiome  mtire,  eong,  and  pimf, — P.  17, 18. 
Diyden's  mehmcholy  account  of  his  projected  Epic  Poetn, 
blasted  by  the  selfish  and  sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is 
contained  in  an  <<  Essay  on  Satire,"  addressed  to  the  Eari  of 
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Donety  and  prefixed  to  the  Translation  of  JoTenal.  Alter  men- 
tioning a  plan  pf  iap|)lying  machinery  from  the  guardian  angeb 
of  kingdoms,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  he  adds : 

*'  Thns,  my  lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  Iconld,  given  yonr 
lordship,  and  by  you  the  world,  a  rude  draught  of  what -I  hare 
been  long  labouring  in  my  imagination,  and  what  I  had  intend-  ■ 
ed  to  have  put  in  practice  ;  (though  far  unable  for  the  attempt 
of  such  a  poem,)  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my  genius 
never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  would  have  taken 
up  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This,  too,  I  had  intended 
chiefly  for  tiie  honour  of  my  native  country,  to  which  a  poet  is 
particuku'ly  obliged*  Of  two  subjects,  both  relating  to  it,  I  was 
doubtful  whether  I  should  chuse  that  of  King  Arthur  conquer- 
ing the  Saxons,  which,  being  fiirther  distant  in  time,  gives  the 
greater  scope  to  my  invention ;  or  tliat  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  in  subduing  Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  the  lawful  prince, 
though  a  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  tlie  Cruel :  which,  for  the 
compass  of  time,  including  only  the  expedition  of  one  year,  for 
the  greatness  of  the  action,  and  its  answerable  event,  for  the 
magnanimity  of  the  English  hero,  opposed  to  the  ingratitude  of 
the  person  whom  he  restored,  and  for  the  itiaoy  beautiful  epi- 
sodes  which  I  had  interwoven  vrith  the  principal  design,  toge- 
ther with  the  characters  of  the  chiefest  English  persons,  (where- 
in, after  Virgil  and  Spenser,  I  would  have  taken  occasion  to 
represent  my  hviug  friendi^  and  patrons  of  the  noblest  families, 
asd-also  sliadowed  the  events  of  future  ages  in  the  succession 
oC  #w  imperial  lin^) — with  these  helps,  and  those  of  the  ma«. 
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chines  which  I  have  mentioned^  I  might  perfaa|>8  have  done  as 
well  as  some  of  my  predecessors,  or  at  least  chalked  out  a  way 
for  others  to  amend  my  errors  in  a  like  design ;  but  being  en- 
conraged  only  with  fair  words  by  King  Charles  11.,  my  little  sa- 
lary ill  paid,  and  no  prospect  of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then 
discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has 
overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  more  insufferable  evil,  through  the 
change  of  the  times,  has  wholly  disabled  me." 

Note  TV. 

OfAt€9;partj  wnd  BecU  bM.-^P.  20.  . 
The ''  History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton"  is  abridged  by  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  with  that  liveliness  which  extracts  amnse- 
ment  even  out  of  the  most  rude  and  unpromising  of  our  <^ 
lales  of  chivalry.  Ascapart,  a  most  important  personage  in  the 
romance,  is  thus  described  in  an  extract : 

This  geaunt  ¥ras  mighty  and  strong. 

And  full  thirty  foot  was  long. 

He  was  bristled  like  a  sow ; 

A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow  -, 

HU  lips  ^rere  great,  and  hung  aside  ; 

His  eyen  were  hollow;  his  mouth  was  wide ; 

Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than, 

And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man. 

His  staff  was  a  young  oak, 

Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke. 

Spteimau  </  Metriad  Romancdy  VoL  II.  p.  1S6. 
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I  «■  bappy  to  isj,  that  the  meaory  of  Sir  Bevia  is  itill  finK 
gnat  in  his  town  of  Soatfaaraptoa ;  the  gate  of  wfaicfa  m  centi- 
nelled  by  the  effigief  of  that  dong^ity  knight-errant»  and  bis  gi- 
gantie  associate. 

Note  V. 

i>ay  §ei  <m  Norham*M  eaailed  iUepy 

Jmd  Tweed^Mfair  rwer,  broad  and  dap,  ke, — P.  fS; 
The  niinoos  castle  of  Norimm,  (anciently  called  UbbanibrdO 
is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  aboot  six  miles 
'  above  Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.    The  extent  of  its  nam,  as  well 
as  its  historical  importance,  shews  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
magnificence  as  well  as  strength.    Edward  I.  resided  there 
when  he  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning  the 
Scottish  succession.    It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  do- 
ring  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  indeed, 
scarce  any  happened,  in  which  it  had  not  a  principal  share. 
Norham  Castle  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  oveihangs 
the  river.    The  repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  had  sustained, 
rendered  frequent  repairs  necessaiy.    In  1164  it  vras  inmost 
rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  added  a  huge 
keep,  or  donjon  ;  notwithstanding  which.  King  Henry  II.,  in 
1174,  took  the  castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed  tiie  keep- 
ing of  it  to  William  de  Neville.    After  this  period  it  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  garrisoned  by  the  king,  and  considered  as  a 
royal  fortress.    The  Greys  of  ChiUinghame  Castle  were  fire- 
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quently  the  castellans,  or  captaiiis  of  the  garrison :  Yet,  as  the 
castle  was  sitoated  in  the  patrimony  of  SL  Cathbert,  tlie  pro- 
perty was  in  the  see  of  Dorliaai  till  the  Reformation.  After 
that  period  it  passed  through  various  bands.  At  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  it  was  in  the  possessioo  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  (aC- 
terwards  Eari  of  Monmouth,)  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of  two 
of  his  sons.  After  King  James'  accessMHiy  Cutf  sold  Norinm 
Castle  to  George  Home  Earl  of  Dunbar,  for  L.dOOO. — See  his 
curious  Memoin,  published  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 

According  to  Mr.Pinkerton,  there  is,  in  the  British  Huscmn, 
CaL  B.  6.  S16.  a  curious  memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of 
NoriMm  Castle  in  1522,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  FloddM. 
The  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is  represented  as  impregnable :  **  The 
provisions  are  three  great  vats  of  salt  eels,  forty-four  Idne,  three 
hogsheads  of  salted  salmon,  forty  quartes  of  grain,  besides 
many  cows,  and  four  hundred  sheep,  lymg  under  the  castle- 
wall  nightly ;  but  a  number  of  the  arrows  wanted  feathen,  and 
a  goodjff«fdb«r  (i.  e,  maker  of  airows)  was  reqnired.''-r-£ftsfory  ^ 
ScotUmd,  Vol.  II.  p.  *20U  Note. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  considerable,  as  well 
as  picturesque.  They  consist  of  a  large  shattered  tower,  with 
many  vaults,  and  fragments  of  other  edi^es,  inclosed  within 
an  oiitward  wall  of  great  circuit 
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Note  VI. 
The  dai^M  keep.— P.  9S. 
It  is  perhaps  anDecessary  to  remind  my  readers,  that  the 
doiyoii,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  the  strongest  part  of 
a  feudal  castle  ;  a  high  square  tower,  with  walls  of  tremendons 
thickness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other  buildings,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  nsoally  detached.  Here,  in  case  of  the 
ontward  deieoces  being  gained,  the  garrison  retreated  to  make 
their  last  stand.  The  doajon  contained  the  great  hally  and 
principal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  also  the  pri- 
soa  of  the  fortress ;  from  which  last  circumstance  we  derive 
the  modem  and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungem.  Dncange 
(vdce  DuKJo)  conjectures,  plausibly,  that  the  name  b  flerived 
fh>m  these  keeps  being  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in  Cel- 
tic is  called  Dun.  Borlase  supposes  the  word  came  from  the 
darkness  of  tlie  apartments  in  these  towers,  which  were  thence 
figuratively  called  Dungeons ;  thus  deriving  the  ancient  word 
from  the  modem  application  of  it. 

Note  VII. 

fVdl  IMS  he  mfnedfnm  heod  to  hed, 

In  maily  and  pUUef  of  Milan  tteel, — P.  98. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 

skill  in  armoury,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage,  in 

which  Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations  made  by 

Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henryl  V.,  and  Thomas 
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Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat 
in  the  liatt  at  Coventry  :  "  These  two  lords  made  ample  provi- 
sion of  all  things  necessary  for  the  combat ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  sent  off  messengers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armoar  from 
Sir  Galeas,  Dnke  of  Milan.  The  doke  complied  vrith  joy,  and 
gave  the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis,  who  bad  brooght  the  mes- 
sage, the  choice  of  all  his  armoor  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  When 
he  had  selected  what  he  vrished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armour, 
the  lord  of  Milan,  ont  of  his  abundant  love  for  the  Earl,  or- 
dered four  of  the  best  armourers  in  Milan  to  accompany  the 
knight  to  England,  that  the  EaTl  of  Derby  might  be  more  com- 
pletely armed."— John  Es'  Froistmi,  Vol.  IV.  p.  597. 


Note  VIII. 
The  giMen  legend  bare  aright^ 

a^jbo  tl)tttii  at  me  to  deati)  ifi  Ugf)t— P.28. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmioo  are  borrowed  from  tho  fol- 
lowing story.  Sir  David  de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of  Cranford, 
was,  among  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  during  a  visit 
to  London,  in  1S90,  by  Su*  William  Dalzell,  who  vras,  accord- 
ing to  my  authority,  Bower,  not  only  excelling  in  wisdom,  but 
also  of  a  livdy  wit.  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  there  saw 
Shr  Piers  Coortenay,  an  Englidi  knight,  fiunous  for  skill  in  tilt- 
ing, and  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  parading  the  palace^  ar- 
.  rayed  in  a  new  mantle,  bearing  for  device  an  embroidered  fid- 
con,  with  thb  rhyme, — 
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I  bear  a  folcoo,  faireat  of  fligfat. 
Who  so  pinches  at  her,  his  deatii  b  dighl' 

Id  graith.^ 


The  Scottish  knighty  being  a  wag,  appeaftd  next  daj  is  a 
dceis  exactly  similar  to  that  oiConrteofj^  bojt.beariBg  a  aH|^- 
pie  instead  mf  the  j&kon,  with  a  mojtto  ingeaioaiiy  coaytrivciil  Ao 
ijt^jr^  to  Ihe  Taontiog  inscription  of  Sir  Piens : 


I  hear  a  pie  picking  at  a  piece. 
Who  so  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  JMse,' 

In  faith. 


This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  jnst  with  sharp  hii- 
ces.  In  the  course,  Dafaeell  left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that  it 
gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance,  and  he  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened  twice : — 
in  the  third  encoonter,  tlie  handsome  Conrtenay  lost  two  of  his 
firont  teeth.  As  the  fingliahman  complained  bitterly  of  I>alieirs 
firaud  in  not  fastenrog  bis  helmet,  the  Scottishman  agreed  to 
mnsix  ooHraes  more,  each  champion  staking  in  the  hand  of  the 
Iqng  two  hundred  ipoonds^  to  be  forfeited,  if,  ob  entering  4lie 
luits,  avgr  onequal  advantage  shonld  be  detected.  This  beiag 
Hgreeditpy  the  wily  Sept  demanded,  that  3ir  Piers,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  pf  hkiteaUi)  should  consent  to  the  extinction  of  one 

■'...■         '     ■ .     ■■  ■'    '.. . ■      ■     I  ■  I  ■■ . ■  » 

'  Prepared.  *  Armour.  9  |f  ose. 
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of  his  eyesy  he  himself  ba?iiig  lost  ao  eye  in  the  fight  of  Otter- 
bum.  As  Courtenay  demuired  to  this  eqnaliatioo  of  optical 
powers,  Dalzell  demanded  the  forfeit;  which,  after  mnch  al- 
tercation, the  king  appointed  to  be  paid  to  him,  saying,  be  sur- 
passed the  English  both  in  wit  and  Talonr.  This  Jnost  appear 
to  the  reader  a  singnlaf  specimen  of  the  hnmonr  of  tiiat  time. 
I  sospect  the  Jockey  Club  wonld  have  given  a  different  deci- 
sion from  Henry  IV. 

Note  IX. 

t 

This  was  the  cry  with  which  heralds  and  poiaoivanti  were 
wont  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  receiTcd  firom  the  kni^ts. 
Stewart  of  Lorn  distinguishes  a  ballad,  in  which  he  sathiies 
the  narrowness  of  James  Y.,  and  his  conrtien,  by  the  ironical 
burden — 

Lergen,  Urges,  Urges,  hay, 

Lerges  qf  tkU  new  year  dmf, 
Fint  lerges>  of  the  king,  my  chie^ 
Who  came  as  qoiet  as  a  thief, 
And  in  my  hand  slid — shillings  twae  I  * 
To  pnt  his  largeness  to  the  prief,^ 
For  lerges  of  this  new  year  day. 

The  heralds,  like  the  minstreb,  were  a  race  allowed  to  have 
great  clauns  npon  the  liberality  of  the  knights,  of  whose  feats 
they  kept  a  record,  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  as  in  the  text, 
upon  suitable  occasions. 

'Two.  » Proof. 

b 
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At  Berwick,  NoriuuD,  and  other  Border  fortretset  of  impov- 
taoce,  pursuivantB  oflnaUj  resided,  whose  inTiolable  Gfaaraeter 
rendered  them  the  only  persons  thit  cooldy  with  peifiect  an»> 
ranee  of  safety,  be  sent  on  necessary  embassies  into  ScotlBiid* 
This  is  alluded  to  in  Stansa  XXII.  p.  If. 

NoteX. 

Theif  hailed  Lard  Marndtm: 

Tkfff  haOed  him  Lord  ^  Fmiiemffe, 

Of  lAUterward,  dnd  ScrtMlboyf , 
Cf  Tttmworth  tmoer  md  iMm.— P.  33. 
Lord  Mannion,  the  principal  character  of  the  preaeot  ro- 
mance, is  entirely  a  fictitious  personage.  In  earlier  times^  in- 
deed, the  family  of  Mairmiooy  lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Nonnandy, 
was  highly  distinguished.  Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fonte- 
nay,  a  distinguished  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  obtained  n  grant 
of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also  of  the  manor  of 
Scrivelby,  in  Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of  these  noble  pes- 
session*  was  held  by  the  honourable  service  of  being  the  royal 
champion,  as  the  ancestors  of  Marmion  had  formerly  been  to 
the  Dukes  of  Nonnandy.  But  after  the  castle  and  demesne  of 
Tamworth  had  passed  through  four  succesaive  barons  from 
Robert,  the  family  became  extinct  i^  the  person  of  Philip  de 
MarmioUy  who  died  in  SOth  Edward  I.,  without  issue  male.  He 
waa  succeeded  in  his  castle  of  Tamworth  by  Alexander  de  FVe- 
ville,  who  married  Mazera,  his  grand-daughter.  Baldwin  de 
Freville,  Alexander's  descendant,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  by 
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the  supposed  tennre  of  his  Castle  of  Tamwortiiy  claimed  tlie 
office  of  royal  champion^  and  to  do  the  service  appertaining; 
namely,  on  the  day  of  coronation  to  ride  completely  armed, 
upon  a  barbed  bone,  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  to  chal- 
lenge the  combat  against  any  who  wonld  gainsay  the  king's  title. 
Bat  this  office  was  adjudged  to  Sir  John  Dymocke,  to  whom 
the  manor  of  Scrivelby  had  descended  by  another  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  Robert  de  Marmion ;  and  it  remains  in  that  family, 
whose  representatiTe  b  Hereditary  CbampioB  of  England  at 
the  present  day.  The  iamUy  and  possessions  of  Freville  hare 
merged  in  the  Earls  of  Ferran:  I  have  not,  therefore,  created  a 
new  ftmily,  bat  only  revived  the  titles  of  an  old  one  iu  an  imi^ 
ginary  personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family,  who,  in  the  rmgn  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  performed  that  cMvahroos  feat  before  the  very  castle 
of  Norham,  which  Bishop  Percy  has  woven  into  his  beantifiil 
Balhid,  **  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."  The  story  Is  tfavs  told 
by  Leiand : 

**  The  Scottes  came  yn  to  the  marches  of  England,  and  de» 
stroyed  the  Castles  of  WeriL  and  Herbotel,  and  overran  moch 
€if  Nortiramberland  mardies* 

''At  this  tyroe Thomas  Gray  and  his  friendes  defended  Nor- 
ham from  the  Scottes. 

•  **  It  were  a  wondetiol  processe  to  declare,  what  misdiefes 
-^ua  by  hangre  and  asseges  by  the  space  of  xi  yeres  in  Nor- 
thnmberland ;  for  the  Scottes  became  so  pronde  after  they  bad 
-got  Berwick,  that  they  notliing  esteemed  the  Eng^iihaien. 

bt 
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^  Aboat  Ibit  ^jnne  there  mm  a  greete  fcHe 
aUr,  te  ipfcidKie  — ayipHifihiBn  and  liu^, 
theni  oBe^leiihr  JMMtritt  a^^mIbb'Sv  •  jmm  ef 
TCfyridi  ante  ef  fiU,  Ir^ 

dMmgerestylMeiBfiagteidly  and  iter  to  let  the 
«eene  end  kaowB  M  fimom.  SoheiiHiitoNaiteBi; 
wilUa  4  days  of  aimmiBg  cam  Fhilp  Moubimy,  gnardiaB  cf 
Berwicke^  hatiag  ju  hit  b«ide  40- men  of  anneay  the  very  flear 
af  BMO  of  the  Scottish  mardiei. 

'*  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Noihamy  seynge  this»  broaf^ 
his  garistm  afore  the  baniers  vf  the  castel,  behind  fihea  earn 
William,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  m  goM,  and  wearing 
the  heanlme,  his  lady's  present* 

«Then  aaid  Thomas  Gray  to  fiCarmioiH  'Sir  knight,  ye  be 
com  hither  to  fome  your  helmet:  mount  np  en  yor  horse,  and 
ryde  lyke  a  Taliant  man  to  yowr  foes  even  here  at  band,  and  I 
forsake  God  if  I  rescue  not  thy  body  deade  or  alyve,  or  my- 
self wyl  dye  for  it.' 

**  Whereupon  he  toke  his  cnrsere,  and  rode  among  the  throag 
of  ennemyes;  the  which  layed  sore  stripes  on  hym,  and  palled 
hym  at  the  last  out  of  his  sadel  to  the  gronnde. 

^  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garriso%  letle  prick 
yn  among  the  Scottes,  and  so  wondid  them  ai«d  their  hones, 
that  they  were  overthrowan ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten,  wai 
horsidagayn,  and,  with  Gray,  persewed  the  Scottes  yncfaaaeb 
There  were  taken  50  hoTM  of  price  ;.aiid  the  women  ef  Nor- 
ham  brought  them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the  chase/ 
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Note  XL 

Were  mecnfftcy  ef  eny  oonieqiience  in  a  fietitioos  Bsmtivey 
tMt  casteUan's  name  onght  to  have  been  WOBam ;  ibr  WilUam 
Heron  of  Ford,  was  busband  to  the  fiunou  Lady  Ford,  wboee 
syren  charms  are  said  to  have  cost  oar  James  IV.  so  dear. 
Moreover,  the  said  William  Heron  was,  at  the  time  supposed, 
a  prisoner  in  Scothind,  being  surrendered  by  Henry  VIII.,  on 
account  of  his  share  in  the  slangfater  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cess- 
fonL  His  wife,  represented  fai  the  text  as  residmg  at  the  court 
of  Scotland,  was,  in  fact,  living  in  her  own  castle  at  Ford. — 
See  Sir  Richard  Hbron's  carions  Gauahgf  qf  the  Veran 
Fami/y. 

Note  Xn. 

Tke  wkUa  c  Nartkem  harper  rui$ 
Ckamnted  a  rkynu  if  deadly  feuij-^ 
«  How  the  fierce  Tbirwalls,  and  Ridleyi^,"  &c. 

Page  55. 
This  old  Northumbrian  baUad  was  taken  [down  from  the  re- 
citation of  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age,  mother  of  one  of  the 
miners  in  Alston-moor,  by  an  agent  ibr  the  lead  mines  there, 
who  communicated  it  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  R.  Sur- 
tees,  Esquire,  of  Mainlforth.    She  had  not,  aheaaid,  heard  it 
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fbt  Biany  yeut ;  bat  wtai  die  wii  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  tmg  at 
nenry  auikuissy  **  till  tbe  roof  rang  again."  To  preaerre  tUi 
corioaa,  thoogb  rode  rhyaM,  it  is  bare  imerted.  The  ludicrooa 
tofii  giTea  to  tbe  thoghter,  naritt  that  wild  ind  disorderly  itate 
of  society,  in  which  a  ararder  was  not  merely  a  carnal  ctrcom- 
stance,  bat,  in  soase  cases,  an  exceedingly  good  jest.  Thestroc- 
tnreof  the  baUad  resembles  the  << Firay  of  Saport,"^hBniig  the: 
same  irrcgalar  stann  and  wild  chonia. 


Hoot  awa*,  lads,  hoot  awa*. 

Ha*  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  ThhrwaDs,  and  a'. 

Ha'  set  opoD  Albany*  Featherstonhangby 

And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanshaogh  : 

There  was  Willimoteswick, 

And  HardridfaigDick, 
AndHoghia  of  £biwden,and  WiUof  the  Wa*, 

I  canno'  tell  a',  I  canno*  tell  a', 
And  mony  a  mair  that  the  deil  may  knaw. 

n. 

The  aald  man  went  down,  bat  Nicol^  his  son. 
Ran  away  afore  the  6ght  was  begun  j 

And  he  run,  aud  he  run, 

And  afore  they  were  done, 
There  was  many  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a  stan. 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  began. 


*  See  MinstreUy  qfthe  ScoUi$h  Border,  Vol.  L  p.  £50. 
^Troooonced  ilwbofiy. 
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in. 

I  canna*  tell  a*,  I  canna'  tell  a* ; 

Some  gat  a  skelp,'  and  some  gat  a  claw ; 

But  they  gard  the  Featfaentons  haad  their  jaw,-^-> 

Nicol,  and  Alick,  and  a*. 
Some  gat  a  hart,  and  some  gat  nane; 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'en.' 

IV. 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o^  the  ccaig;^ 
Ane  gat  a  banch'  o'  the  wame  f 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  syne  ran  wallowing^  hame» 

V, 

Hoot,  hoot,  the  anld  man's  slain  outright  I 

Lay  him  now  wi'  his  fiice  down :— he's  a  sorrowful  sight. 

Janet,  thoa  donot,' 

ni  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thou  gets  a  new  gnde-man  afore  it  be  night. 

VI. 


Hoo  away,  lads,  boo  away, 
Wi's  a'  be  hangid  if  we  stay. 


*  Skdp  signifies  slap,  or  rather  is  the  same  word  which  was  ori- 
ginally spelled  achiap. 

'  HM  their  jaWf  a  vulgar  expression  still  in  use. 
3  Got  stolen  or,  or  were  plondered ;  a  very  likely  termination 
of  the  fray. 
«Neck.  s  Punch.  «BeUy.  7  Bellowing. 

*  SUkf  timi.  The  Border  Bard  calls  her  so,  because  she  was 
weeping  for  her  slain  husband ;  a  loss  which  he  seems  to  think 
might  be  soon  repaired. 
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IYOl*  np  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  ahint  the  Ugging ; 
Here'ft  the  Bailey  o'  Haltwhistle/ 
Wi*  bia  great  ball's  pinle, 

That  sop'd  ap  the  broo*,  and  syne hi  the  piggin.* 

In  explanation  of  this  ancient  ditty,  Mr.'Sortees  haa  famish- 
ed me  with  the  following  local  memorandam:  WilUmoteswicky 
the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  fkmily  of  Ridley,  is  situated  two 
miles  above  the  conflaence  of  the  AUon  and  Tyne.  It  was 
a  honse  of  strength,  as  appears  from  one  oblong  tower,  still  in 
tolerable  preservation.^  It  has  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
Bhicket  fimiily.  Hardriding  Dick  is  not  an  epithet  referring 
to  horsemanship,  bnt  means  Richard  Ridley,  of  Hhrdriding,^ 
the  seat  of  anotlier  fiunily  of  that  name,  ¥rhich,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  was  sold  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  proprietor,  the  unmediate  ancestor  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Ridley.    Will  of  the  Wa'  seems  to  be  William  Ridley  of 


■  The  Bailiff  of  Haltwhistle  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the 
(ray  was  over.  This  sopporter  of  social  order  is  treated  with  cha- 
racteristic irreverence  by  the  moss-trooping  poet. 

^  An  iron  pot  with  two  ears. 

3  Willimoteswick  was,  io  prior  editions,  confounded  with  Rid- 
ley Hall,  situated  two  miles  lower  on  the  same  side  of  the  Tyne, 
the  hereditary  seat  of  William  C.  Lowes,  Esq. 

^  Ridley,  the  bishop  and  martyr,  vras,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, bom  at  Hardriding,  where  a  chair  was  preserved,  call- 
ed the  Bishop's  chair.  Others,  and  particularly  his  biographer 
and  namesake  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley,  assign  the  honour  of  the  mar- 
tyr's birth  to  Willimoteswick. 
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WaDtowiiy  80  cidled  from  its  titnation  on  the  great  Roman 
waD.  Thirlwall  Castle,  ¥rfaeiice  the  clan  of  Thirhralls  derired 
their  name,  is  sitnated  on  the  small  river  of  TIppel,  near  ttm 
western  boondary  of  Nortfaomberland.  It  is  near  the. wall, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  lampartharinf  been  fAsrled,  t.  ^ 
pierced,  or  breached,  in  its  vidnitj.  Featfaenton  Castle  lies 
soath  of  the  Ty^e,  towards  AlstoiFmoor.  Albany  Featfaerston- 
haugb,  the  chief  of  that  ancient  fimiily,  made  a  figure  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  A  fend  did  certainly  exist  between  the 
Ridleys  and  Featharstones,  prodactive  of  such  consequences  as 
the  balhid  narrates.  24  Oct,  22d»  Hemiei  Set.  InquUUio  eapi, 
apud  Hautwhiitle,  tup.  ritmrn  corpm$  AUxatdii  FuAkentom^ 
Gen,  apmd  GmmikaMgky  felomce  vdtiftiii^  tSt  Oct,  pn  Nioh 
laum  Ridley  de  Untlumke,  Gen,  Hugon  Ridle,  JVicoImim  Ridle, 
et  alios  ^utdem  momkuM,  Nor  were  the  Featherstones  without 
their  revenge :  for  56to  Henrici  8vi,  we  have— t/fl^fulto  Nico- 
lot  Fetkeniomf  ac  Thmu  Syxt^n^  i^c,  ifc,  pro  homicidio  WUl, 
Ridle  de  Morale, 

Note  XIII. 

Jamee  backed  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
tVarbeck,  that  Flemish  comUcffeity 

m 

Whfonthe  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  mardt  wUh  Swrrey^s  power. 
What  time  toe  raxed  old  Aytcn  tower. — ^P.  40. 
The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  is 
well  known.  In  1496,  he  was  received  honourably  m  Scotland; 
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and  Jamet  IV.,  after  conferring  npon  him  in  narriage  his  own 
rektion,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  made  war  on  Engfauid  in 
behalf  of  biB  preteosiont.  To  retaliate  an  invasion  of  Engtand, 
Surrey  advanced  into  Berwickahire«t  the  head  of  considerable 
forces,  hot  retreated  after  taking  the  inconsiderable  fortress  of 
Ayton.  Fordy  in  his  Dramatic  Chronicle  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
makes  the  most  of  this  inroad : 

SoRRET.  Are  all  onr  braving  enemies  shronk  back ; 

Hid  in  the  fbgges  of  their  distempered  climate. 
Not  daring  to  behold  onr  colours  vrave 
In  spight  of  this  mfected  ayre?  Can  they 
liooke  on  the  strength  of  Cnndrestine  defiict ; 
The  glorie  of  HeydonhaU  devasted ;  that 
Of  Edingtoncastdowne;  the  pile  of  Fnlden 
Orethrowne :  And  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts. 
Old  Ayton  Castle,  yeelded  and  demolished. 
And  yet  not  peepe  abroad  f  the  Scots  are  bold, 
Hardie  in  battayle,  but  it  seemes  the  cause 
They  undertake  considered,  appeares 
Unjoynted  in  the  firame  on't 

Note  XIV. 

Fcr  here  be  tome  hate  pricked  aefar; 
On  Scottish  grouMd,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Haee  drunk  the  monke  qf  St,  BothtaCe  aUy 
And  drioen  the  beevet  of  Lauderdale; 
Harried  the  wioee  of  Qreetdmtfe  goods, 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods, — P.  41. 
The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of  Wark^  Noriiam,  and 
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Berwick,  were,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very  troublesome 
Deiglibouv  to  Scotland.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Ledingtoo 
wrote  a  poem,  called  ''Tike  Blind  Baron's  Comfort;*'  when  hit 
bareny  of  Blythe,  in  Lauderdale,  was  harui  by  Rowland  Fos- 
ter, the  English  captain  of  Wark,  with  his  company,  to  thennm* 
ber  of  300  men.  They  spoiled  the  poetical  knight  of  5000  she^. 
SOO  nolt,  SO  horses  and  mares;  the  whole  fomitnreof  Us  hoaaei» 
of  Bly  the,  worth  100  pounds  Scots,  (L.  8 : 6 : 8,}  and  every  thing, 
else  that  was  porUble.  ''This  spoil  was  committed  the  ]6tli 
day  of  May,  1570,  (and  the  aaid  Sir  Richard  was  threescom 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  grown  blind,)  in  time  of  peaces 
when  nane  of  that  country  Uppeiitd  (expected)  sndi  a  thing."-— 
"  The  Blind  Baron's  Comfort*  consists  in  a  string  of  puns  on. 
the  word  Blfthtf  the  name  of  the  famds  tbns  despoiled.  Iik» 
John  Littlewit,  he  had  "  a  conceit  left  him  in  his  misery^— 4| 
miserable  conceit.* 

The  last  line  of  the  Uzt  oontams  a  phrase,  by  which  the 
Borderers  jocnhvly  intimated  the  burning  a  house.  When  thQ 
MaxweUs,  m  1685,  burned  the  castle  of  Lochwood,  they  said 
they  did  so  to  give  tfae  Lady  Johnstone  "  light  to  set  her  hood :" 
Nor  was  the  phrase  inapplicable ;  for,  in  a  letter,  to  which  I 
have  mislaid  the  reference,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  writes 
to  the  king  and  council,  that  he  dressed  hhnself,  at  midnight,  at 
Warkwortb,  by  the  bhiEe  of  the  neigfabouring  irlUages,  burned 
by  the  Scotish  marauders. 
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Note  XV. 

Th§  Prini  wf  Skttmoood.—P.  4S. 
.Tliis  dwrchmm  mcbm  to  hsTO  been  wMn  to  Webky  Hm  vi- 
car of  St.  Thomuof  Exeter,  a  leader  aoKMig  tlie  Comirii  in- 
mrgents  in  1549.  ^^Thkniany'*  aaja  HoUinahed,  ^  hadmany 
good  tbingB  in  hira.  He  was  of  no  great  stature,  bnt  wefl  let^ 
and  migbtitie  compact:  He  was  a  rerj  good  wresUer;  sliot 
well,  both  in  tbe  long-bow,  and  also  in  tbe  eross-bow ;  be  ban- 
died bis  hand-gnn  and  peece  Tcry  well ;  be  was  a  very  good 
woodman,  and  a  bardie,  and  lacb  a  one  as  woold  not  give  bis 
bead  Ibr  tbe  polling,  nor  bis  beard  for  tbe  wasbing;  He  was  a 
companion  in  any  exercise  of  activitie,  and  of  a  couteonsand 
gentle  bebavioor.  He  descended  of  a  good  bonest  parentage, 
being  borne  at  Peneverin,  in  Cornwall;  and  yet,  in  tbb  rebel- 
lion,  an  arch-captaio,  and  a  principal  dooer." — ^VoL  IV.  p.  958. 
4to  edition.  This  model  of  deiical  talents  bad  tbe  nusfortane 
to  be  hanged  upon  the  steeple  of  bis  own  chnrch. 

Note  XVL 

And  ^iktdGroi  when  CUuanody 
Where,  darUng  itfeatkhemi  and  eye, 
Frwm  oil  the  ffouth  ^  Sict/y, 
Smut  Rotaiie  retired  to  Gm/.— P.  46. 
*'  Sante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom  of  a  very  noble 
family,  and  when  very  yonng,  abhorred  so  much  the  vanities 
of  this  world,  and  avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resolving 
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to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Afanighty,  that  8he»  by  divine 
iiiBpiratioo,  ibnook  her  father*!  hoase^  and  never  wai  more 
heard  of>  tiU  her  body  was  fbond  m  that  cleft  of  a  rock,  on 
that  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  where  now  the  cfaappel  is 
built;  and  they  affirm,  she  was  carried  np  there  by  the  hands 
of  angels ;  for  that  place  was  not  fomieily  so  accessible  (as  now 
it  is)  in  the  days  of  the  Saint ;  and  even  now  it  is  a  very  ba4 
and  steepy,  and  break-neck  vray.  In  this  firightfnl  place,  this 
holy  woman  lived  a  great  many  years,  feeding  onfy  on  what  she 
fbmid  growing  on  that  barren  momitaiu,  and  creeping  into  a 
narrow  and  dreadful  cleft  in  a  rock,  which  was  always  dropping 
wet,  and  was  her  place  of  retirement,  as  well  as  prayer ;  having 
worn  6nt  even  the  rock  with  her  knees,  iaa  certain  place, 
which  is  now  open'd  on  purpose  to  show  it  to  those  who  came 
here.  This  chappel  is  very  richly  adom*d;  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  Saint's  dead  body  was  discovered,  which  is  just  be- 
neath the  hole  in  the  ndk,  which  is  opened  on  parpoie,  as  I 
said,  there  is  a  very  fine  stataa  oCnMurhln,  rspfosentinf  her  hia 
lying  posture,  railed  hi  all  about  wilh  fi«e  ifon  and  biass  wori^ ; 
and  the  altar,  on  which  thif  say  massy  ia  built  just  OYer  if-t* 
V9gag9  t9  SkU^md  Muttu,  by  Mr.  Mm  Dryden,  (son  to  the 
poet,)  p.  107.. 

Note  XVIL 

Have  marked  ten  4RM»,  aad  two  cftetft.^— P«  49. 
Friar  Jolm  ondentood  the  soporific  virtue  of  his  beads  aid 
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bremry,  as  wdl  as  his  oamesake  in  Rabekis.    **  But  Oargao- 
toa  could  not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  which  side  soeYO*  he  t«f«- 
ed  himself.    Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  I  never  ileep 
soundly  bat  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers :  Let  «s  there- 
fyn  begin,  yon  and  I,  the  seven  penitenthd  psalma,  to  tiy  wb^ 
tiier  yon  shall  not  qoickly  (all  asleep.    The  conceit  pleased 
Oargantna  very  well;  and,  begmning  the  first  of  tinse  paahnSy 
as  iMK>n  as  they  came  to  Bettti  fumwm^  they  fen  adeep,  boHi 
the  one  and  the  other." 

Note  XVIII. 
The  $wmmtmed  Palmer  ame  m  pUue  ; 


In  kU  bUuk  mtmile  wa$  he  cUdy 
fVUh  Peter*$  keys,  m  dsIA  t^red^ 
On  ki$  hnad  shtmUen  wreughi, — ^P.  49. 
A  P«2fN«r,  opposed  to  a  P%rim,  was  one  who  made  it  his 
sole  business  to  visit  different  holy  shrines-,  travelling  incessasrt- 
ly,  and  subsisting  by  charity:  whereas  the  Pilgrim  retired  to 
bis  usual  home  and  occupations,  when  he  had  paid  his  devotions 
nt  the  particular  spot,  which  was  tlie  object  of  his  pilgrimage. 
The  Palmers  seem  to  have  been  the  QtuntionarH  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  canons  1242  and  1296.    There  is,  in  the  Bannatyne 
MS.,  a  burlesque  account  of  two  such  persons,  entitled  ^  Sim- 
my and  his  Brother."  Their  accoutrements  are  thus  liidicro«s> 
ly  described,  (I  discard  the  ancient  spelling.) 
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Syne  shaped  them  op  to  loop  on  leai, 

Two  tabards  of  the  tartan ; 
They  counted  nought  what  their  clouts  were 

When  sew'd  them  on,  ui  certlun. 
Syne  chmpit  up  St  Peter's  keys, 

Made  of  an  old  red  gartane^ 
St.  James's  shells,  on  t  other  side,  shews 

As  pretty  as  a  partane 

Toe, 

On  Symmye  and  his  brother. 


Note  XIX. 

• 

To  fair  Si,  AnireMfs  ioitiid, 

fVUhm  the  oeemteave  io  prtttfy 

Where  good  St.  RMkhie  JMy  lay, 

From  tmdmght  to  the  dawn  ^dajf, 
Smig  to  the  biUowtf  Mwiid.— P.  52. 
-  St.  Regnluf,  (SeottieS,  St.  Rule)  a  monk  of  Patr»,  in  Achai% 
warned  by  a  vision,  is  said,  A.D.  S70,  to  have  sailed  westward, 
until  he  hinded  at  St  Andrew's,  in  Scothmd,  where  he  founded 
a  chapel  and  tower.  The  latter  is  still  stancfing ;  and,  though 
we  may  doubt  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  roost  ancient  edifices  hi  Scotland.  A  cave,  nearly 
fronting  the  ruinous  castle  of  the  Archbishops  of  Sr.  Andrew's, 
bears  the  name  of  this  religious  person.  It  b  difficult  of  ac- 
cess ;  and  the  rock  in  which  it  is  hewed  is  washed  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  same  in  height  On  one  side  is  a  sort  of  stone  altar;  on 
the  other  an  aperture  into  an  inner  den,  where  the  miserable 
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ascetic,  who  inhabited  this  dweliiogy  pfobaUy  slept.  At  foD  tide, 
egress  and  regress  is  hardly  practicable.  As  Regnlot  first  colo- 
nized the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  conierted  the  in- 
habitants in  the  vicinity,  he  has  some  reason  to  complain,  that 
the  ancient  name  of  KiUmle  f  CeOc  ReguU)  shovld  have  been 
aoperseded,  even  in  favour  of  the  totelar  saint  of  Scotland. 
The  reason  of  the  change  vras,  that  St.  Role  is  said  to  have 
brought  to  Scotland  the  reliqaes  of  St.  Andrew. 

Note  XX. 

Thence  to  Sa»niFinaie$bU»$edwtUj 

Whoae  tprmg  amfremded  dreamt  dtiyM^ 
And  the  cnued  brum  retiore, — P.  52. 
StFtUan  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some  repotation.  Although 
Popery  is,  with  as,  matter  of  abommation,  yet  the  common 
people  still  retain  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  it. 
There  are,  in  Perthshire,  several  wells  and  springs  dedicated 
to  St.  Fillan,  ¥rhich  are  still  places  of  pilgrimage  and  offisro^^ 
even  among  the  Protestants.  They  are  held  powerihl  in  caMt 
of  madness;  and,  in  cases  of  very  late  occurrence,  laoatics  hav» 
been  left  all  night  bound  to  the  holy  stone,  in  confidence  that 
the  saint  would  cure  and  unloose  them  before  morning. 
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Note  I. 
The  iciws  are  deeari  noWf  and  frore, 
Where  flwruked  once  a  /ore9tfair,'^P»  5^. 
•  Ettricke  Forest,  now  a  range  of  moontainoas  sheep-walks, 
was  anciently  reserved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase. 
Since  it  was  disparked,  the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees,  almost 
totally  destroyed,  although,  wherever  protected  fromtiie  sheep, 
copses  soon  arise  without  amy  planting.  When  the  king  hunted 
there,  be  often  summoned  the  array  of  the  country  to  meet  and 
assist  his  sport.  Thus,  in  1528,  James  V,  ^  made  proclama- 
tion to  all  lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  landward-men,  and  free- 
holders, that  they  should  compear  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  month'i 
victuals,  to  pass  vnth  the  king  where  he  pleased,  to  danton^e 
thieves  of  Teviotdale,  Anandale,  liddisdale,  and  other  parts  of 
that  country ;  and  also  warned  all  gentlemen  diat  had  good 
dogs,  to  bring  them,  that  he  might  hunt  ui  the  said  countiy,  as 
he  pleased :  The  whilk  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ley, the  Earl  of  Athole,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  Highland^  did,  and  brought  their  hounds  with  them  in  like 
manner,  to  hunt  with  the  king,  as  he  pleased. 

'<  The  second  day  of  Jane  the  king  past  oat  of  Edinbni^gh 
to  the  hunting,  with  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Sect- 
land  with  him,  to  the  number  of  tweWe  thousand  men;  and 
then  past  to  Meggitland,  and  bounded  and  hawked  all  the  coun- 
try and  bounds :  that  is  to  say,  Crammat,  Pappertlaw,  St.  Mary- 
laws,  Carlavirick,  Chapel,  Ewindoores,  and  Loikghope.  I  heard 
say,  he  slew,  in  these  bounds,  eighteen  score  of  harts."  * 

Tliese  huntings  had,  of  course,  a  military  character,  and  at- 
tendance upon  them  was  a  part  of  the  daty  of  a  vassal.  The 
act  for  abolishing  ward,  or  military  tenures,  in  Scotland,  enu- 
merates the  services  of  hunting,  hosting,  watching,  and  warding^ 
as  thbse  which  fi'ere  in  future  to  be  illegal. 

Taylor,  the  vrater-poct,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  huntings  were  conducted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been  present  at  Bnt- 
mar  upon  such  an  occasion : 

^  There  did  I  find  the  truly  noble  and  right  honourable  lords* 
John  Krskine,  Earl  of  Mar;  James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray; 
George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Engye,  son  and  heir  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley;  James  Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan;  and  John,  Lord 
Erskine,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Marr,  and  their  Countesses, 
with  my  much  honoured,  and  my  last  assured  and  approved 
fiiend.  Sir  William  Murray,  kniglit  of  Abercamey,  an  hun- 

■  PrrscoTTiB's  Higtory  qf  ScotUmd^  fulio  edition,  p.  143. 
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dred  ofothenyknigfatiy  esqairet,  and  their  followers^  all  and 
every  man,  id  general,  in  one  habit,  as  if  Lycorgos  had  been 
there,  and  made  laws  of  equality:  for  once  in  the  year,  which 
is  the  whole  OMnth  of  Angnst,  and  sometimes  part  of  September, 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  (for  their  plea- 
sure) do  come  into  these  highland  coimtries  to  hont;  where 
they  do  conform  themselves  to  the  habit  of  the  highland-men, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  speak  nothing  bnt  Irish ;  and,  in  for- 
mer  time,  were  those  people  which  were  called  the  Red-^lumkt, 
Their  habit  is — ^shoes,  with  but  one  sole  a-piece;  stoclungs, 
(which  they  call  short  hose,)  made  of  a  warm  staff  of  diverse 
coloors,  which  they  call  tartan ;  as  for  breedies,  many  of  them, 
nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore  any,  bnt  a  jerkin  of  the  aamt 
stuff  that  their  hose  is  off  ^  their  garters  being  bands  or  wrefitfaes 
of  hay,  or  straw;  with  a  plaid  aboat  their  shoulders,  which  is 
a  mantle  of  divers  colours,  much  finer  and  lighter  stuff  than 
their  hose ;  with  blue  fiat  caps  on  their  heads;  a  handkerchief, 
knit  witli  two  knots,  about  their  necks:  and  thus  are  they  at- 
tired.   Now  their  weapons  are — ^long  bowe8.and  forked  arrows, 
swords  and  targets,  harquebusses,  muskets,  durks,  and  Locha- 
bcr  axes.    With  these  arms  I  found  many  of  them  armed  fur 
the  hunting.    As  for  their  attire,  any  man,  of  what  degree  so- 
ever, that  comes  amongst  them,  must  not  disdain  to  wear  it-; 
for  if  they  do,  then  they  will  disdain  to  hunt,  or  willingly  to 
bring  in  their  dogs ;  but  if  men  be  kind  unto  them,  and  be  in 
their  habit,  then  arc  they  conquered  with  kindness,  and  the  sport 
will  be  plentiful.    This  was  the  reason  that  I  found  so  many 
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noblemen  and  §!entlemen  in  those  shapes.    But  to  proceed  t# 
^e  hunting : 

''  My  good  Lord  of  Marr  haring  put  me  into  that  shape,  I 
rode  with  him  from  his  house,  where  I  saw  the  mins  of  an  old 
castle,  called  Ifae  castle  of  Rindroghit.    It  was  built  by  Kiii|^ 
Malcolm  Canmore,  (for  a  hunting  honse,)  who  reigned  in  Seot<* 
land,  when  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  Norman  Wil- 
Ham,  reigned  in  England.    I  speak  of  it,  because  it  was  the  laaC 
bouse  I  saw  in  those  parts;  for  I  was  the  space  of  twelve  days 
after,  before  I  saw  either  house,  corn-field,  or  habitation  for 
any  creature,  but  ,deer,  wild  horses^  wolves,  and  such  like  crea- 
tures,— ^which  made  me  doubt  that  I  should  never  have  seen  a 
house  again. 

■  ^  Thus,  the  first  day,  we  travelled  eight  miles,  where  there 
were  small  cottages,  built  on  purpose  to  lodge  in,  vrhich  they  call  *^ 
Lonqahards.  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Erskine,  he  commanded 
that  I  should  always  be  lodged  in  his  lodging:  the  kitchen  lie- 
ing  always  on  the  side  of  a  bank ;  many  kettles  and  pots  boil- 
ing, and  many  spits  turning  and  winding,  with  great  variety  of 
cheer, — as  venison  baked  ;  sodden,  rost,  and  stewed  beef;  raut> 
ton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  fresh  salmon,  pigeons,  hens,  capons, 
chickens,  partridge,  mnir^oots,  heath-cocks,  caperkellies,  and 
termagants ;  good  ale,  sacke,  white  and  claret,  tent(or  allegant,) 
with  most  potent  aquavits. 

*^  AH  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had  continually  in  su- 
perfluous abundance,  caught  by  falconers,  fowlers,  fishers^  and 
brought  by  my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victoal  our  camps, 
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which  consisted  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men  and  horses. 
The  manner  of  the  hunting  is  this :  Five  or  six  hundred  men 
do  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disperse  themselves 
divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  compass,  they  do 
briug,  or  chase  in  the  deer,  in  many  herds,  (two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  in  a  herd,)  to  such  or  such  a  place,  as  the  noblemen 
shall  appoint  them;  then,  when  day  is  come,  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  their  companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said  places, 
sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middles,  through  bums  and  ri- 
vers; and  then,  they  being  come  to  the  place,  do  lie  down  op 
the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the  Tink- 
hell,  do  bring  down  the  deer ;  but,  as  the  proverb  says  of  a 
bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell-men  do  lick  their  own  fingers ;  for, 
besides  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  carry  with  them,  we 
can  hear,  now  and  then,  a  harqnebuss  or  a  musket  go  off,  which 
they  do  seldom  discbarge  in  vain.  Then,  after  we  had  staid  there 
three  hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  might  perceive  the  deer  ap- 
pear on  the  hills  round  about  us,  (their  heads  making  a  shew 
like  a  wood,^  which  being  followed  close  by  the  tinkhell,  are 
chased  down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay ;  then  all  the  valley, 
on  each  side,  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred  couple  of  strong 
Irish  greyhounds,  they  are  all  let  loose,  as  occasion  serves,  upon 
the  herd  of  deer,  timt,  with  dogs,  guns,  arrovra,  durks,  and  dag- 
gers, in  the  space  of  two  honl«,  fourscore  fiit  deer  were  »lain ; 
which  after  are  disposed  of,  some  one  way,  and  some  anotiier, 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  more  than  enough  left  for  uj^,  to 
'make  merry  withal,  at  Qur  rendezvous." 
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Note  II. 

■  MttnroWf 


Where  ersi  the  OuiUtw  drew  hu  aTMP.<— P.  62. 
Tlie  tale  of  the  oatlaw  Murray,  who  held  out  Newark  Cai- 
tie  and  Ettricke  Forest  against  the  king,  may  be  found  m  the 
**  Border  Minstrelsy ,**  Vol.  I.  In  the  Macfarlane  MS.,  wman^ 
other  causes  of  James  the  Fifth's  charter  to  tbe  borgb,  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  citizens  assisted  him  to  suppress  this  dangeiw 
oos  outlaw. 

Note  in. 
t/me  Saimt  Mary^s  silver  lake, — P.  67. 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reservoir  from  which 
the  Yarrow  takes  its  source.  It  is  connected  with  a  smaller 
lake,  called  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. In  the  winter,  it  is  still  frequented  by  flights  of  wild 
swans ;  hence  my  friend  Mr. Wordsworth's  lines : 

The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake, 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow. 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  are  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
hope  Tower,  the  birth  place  of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip 
Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Scott  of  Har- 
den, no  less  renowned  for  his  depredations,  than  his  bride  for 
her  beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation  ^vas,  in  latter  days,  with 
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equal  justice^  conferrecl  on  Mim  Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Harden  family.  The  author  well  re- 
members the  talent  and  spbit  of  the  latter  Flower  of  Yarrow, 
though  age  had  then  injured  the  charms  which  procured  her 
the  name.  The  words  nsnally  song  to  the  air  of  *^  Tweedside," 
beginning,  *^  What  beantieB  does  Flora  disclose,"  were  com- 
posed in  her  honour. 

Note  IV. 
Ftr  tkottgky  m  feudal  siriT^,  m  foe 
HM laid  Our  Ledfe  ChapdUm.-^V,  68* 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Biary  of  the  Lowes  (de  UuMbuM)  was  si- 
tuated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  name. 
It  was  injured  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cnn- 
stouns ',  but  continued  to  be  a  place  of  worship  during  the  s^ 
▼enteenth  century.  The  vestiges  of  the  building  can  now  scarce- 
ly be  traced ;  but  the  burial  ground  is  still  used  as  a  cemetery. 
A  funeral,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has  an  uncommonly  strik- 
ing effect.    The  vestiges  of  the  chaplainli  house  are  yet  visible. 
Being  in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  aihll  view  of  the  lake, 
with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bourhope,  belonging  with  the 
lake  itself,  to  Lord  Napier.    On  the  left  hand  is  the  tower  of 
Dryhope,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 
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Note  V* 
-the  irtzanf «  grwe; 


Thai  wiuard  pne$i'$,  Mrho§e  bcme$  tart  ikntd 
From  company  qf  holy  dmti, — P.  70. 
At  one  corner  of  the  burial  groond  of  the  demoliihed 
pel,  bat  without  its  precincts,  is  a  small  moond,  callad.BoH 
ram^Bcane,  where  tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necro- 
mantic priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the  chaplainiy.  His  story 
much  resembles  that  of  Ambrosio  in  the  ''  Monk,"  ^nd  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  a  baUad,  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Hogg, 
moi«  poetically  designed  the  Ettricke  Shepherd.  To  his  ro- 
Imne,  entitled  the  <<  Mountain  Bard,'  which  contains  this,  and 
many  other  legendary  stories  and  baUads  of  great  merit,  I  re- 
fer the  carious  reader. 

Note  VI. 
Wild  Loch  Skene.— ¥.  72. 
A  mountain  lake,  of  considerable  size,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mofiat-water.  The  character  of  the  sceneiy  is  nnconunonly 
savage ;  and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for  many  ages, 
boilt  its  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the  lake.  I«och-skene  dis- 
charges itself  into  a  brook,  which,  after  a  short  and  precipitate 
coarse,  falls  from  a  cataract  of  immense  height,  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  **  Grey  Mare's  TaU." 
The  <<  Giants  Grave,**  afterwards  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  trench, 
which  bears  that  name,  a  little  way  from  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
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net    It  has  the  appearance  bf  a  battery  designed  to  command 
thepas8« 

Note  VII. 
Where  from  hi§^  fVhitb^a  eUnstered  pOe, 
Bound  to  Si.  CvMerTs  Holy  UU.-^P.  78. 

The  Abbey  of  Whitby,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Qearelandy 
on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  was  founded  A.  D.  657,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  vow  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberla&d.  It  con- 
tained both  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  bnt, 
contraiy  to  what  was  usual  in  such  establishments,  the  abbess 
was  superior  to  the  abbot.  The  monastery  waS  afterwards 
ruined  by  the  Danes,  and  rebuilded  by  M^Uiam  Percy,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  Tliere  were  no  nuns  there  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  nor  long  before  it  The  ruins  of  Whitby 
Abbey  are  very  magnificent. 

lindisfame,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was 
called  Holy  Island,  from  the  sanctity  of  its  ancient  monastety, 
and  from  its  having  been  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Dnr^ 
ham  during  the  early  ages  of  British  Christianity.  A  ancces- 
sion  of  holy  men  held  that  office ;  but  their  merits  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  superior  fiune  of  St  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  *'  patri- 
mony" upon  the  extensive  property  of  the  see.  The  ruins  of 
the  monastery  upon  Holy  Island  betoken  great  antiquity.  The 
arches  are,  in  general,  strictly  Saxon;  and  the  pillars  which 
anpport  them,  shorti  strong,  and  massy.    lo  some  places,  how-* 
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tivetp  tliere  are  pointed  windows^  which  indicate  that  the  build* 
ing  has  been  repaired  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  origi- 
nal foundation.  The  exterior  ornaments  of  the  building  being 
of  a  light  sandy  stone,  have  been  wasted,  as  described  in  the 
text.  Ijudirfarne  is  not  properiy  an  island,  but  rather,  as  the 
yenerable  Bede  has  termed  it,  a  semi-isle ;  for,  altiiough  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  at  full  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry 
between  it  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Northambertaad^  from 
which  it  is  aboat  three  miles  distant. 

Note  Vin. 

Tkm  WkitifffM  mMs,  exuUhfg^  tM, 

How  to  their  koute  three  Benm  bold 
Mutt  memol  »erviee  do, — P.  90. 
*'  The  popular  account  of  this  curious  service,  which  wis  pro- 
bably considerably  exaggerated,  is  thus  given  in  ^'  A  True  Ac- 
count,** printed  and  circulated  at  Whitby :  ^  In  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  after  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William,  Duke  of  Nonnandy,  the  lord  of  Uglebanby,  then 
•called  William  de  Bruce;  the  lord  of  Smeaton,  called  Ralph 
die  Percy;  vrith  a  gentleman  and  fireeholder  caDed  AOatioBy 
did,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1159,  appoint  to  meet  and  fawBt 
die  vrild  boar,  in  a  certain  wood,  or  desart  place,  beloBgiiig  to 
the  abbot  of  Whitby :  the  place's  name  was  Eskdale-side ;  and 
the  abbot's  name  was  Sednian.  Then,  these  young  gentlemen 
being  met,  with  their  hounds,  and  boar-staves,  in  the  place  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  -there  having  found  a  great  wfld  boar,  th# 
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hounds  ran  him  wdl  near  about  the  chapel  and  hennitage  of 
Eskdale-side,  where  was  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who  was  an  her- 
mit. The  boar  being  very  sorely  pnrsaed,  and  dead-mn,  took 
in  at  the  chapel  door,  there  laid  him  down,  and  presently  died. 
The  hermit  shut  the  bounds  oat  of  the  diapel,  and  kep^  himself 
within  at  his  meditations  and  prayers,  the  hoonds  standmg  at 
bay  without.  The  gentlemen,  in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  being 
just  behind  their  game,  followed  the  erj  of  their  hounds,  and 
so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling  on  the  hermit,  who  opened 
the  door,  and  came  forth ;  and  within  they  found  the  boar  lyhig 
dead :  for  which,  the  gentlemen,  in  a  very  great  fiiry,  because 
the  hounds  were  put  from  their  game,  did  most  violently  and 
crueUy  run  at  the  hermit  with  their  boar-etares,  whereby  he 
soon  after  died.  Thereupon  the  gentlemen  perceiving  and 
knowing  that  they  were  in  peril  of  death,  took  sanctuary  at 
Scarborough :  But  at  that  time  the  abbot  being  in  very  great 
favour  with  the  king,  removed  them  out  of  the  8anctnary>; 
whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  the  law,  and  not  to  be  privi- 
leged, but  likely  to  have  tiie  severity  of  the  law,  which  was 
death  for  death.  But  the  hermit  being  a  holy  and  devout  mai^ 
and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the  abbot,  and  desired  him 
to  send  for  the  gentlemen  who  had  wounded  him.  The  abbot 
ao  doing,  the  gentlemen  came ;  and  the  hermit  being  very  sick 
and  weak,  said  unto  them,  ^  I  am  sure  to  die  of  those  wounds 
you  have  given  me.'  The  abbot  answered, '  They  shall  as  sure- 
ly die  for  the  same.'  But  the  hermit  answered,  ^  Not  so,  for  I 
-will  freely  forgive  them  my  death,  if  they  will  be  content  to  be 
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enjoined  the  penance  I  shall  lay  on  them  for  the  lafegaard  of 
their  souls.'  The  gentlemen  being  present,  bade  him  sKwe  their 
lives.  Then  said  the  hermit :  *  You  and  yours  diall  hold  yonr 
lands  of  the  abbot  of  Whitby,  and  his  successors,  in  this  man- 
ner :  That,  upon  Ascension-day,  you,  or  some  of  you,  shall 
come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray-heads,  which  is  in  Eskdale-side, 
the  same  day  at  sun-rismg,  and  there  shall  the  abbot* s  officer 
l>low  his  horn,  to  the  intent  that  yon  may  know  where  to  find 
him ;  and  he  shall  deliver  unto  you,  William  de  Brace,  ten 
stakes,  eleven  strout  stowers,  and  eleven  yethers,  to  be  cut  by 
yon,  or  some  of  you,  with  a  knife  of  one  penny  price ;  and  you, 
Ralph  de  Percy,  shall  take  twenty-one  of  each  sort,  to  be  cut 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  you,  Allatson,  shall  take  nine  of  each 
•ort,  to  be  cut  as  aforesaid;  and  to  be  taken  on  your  backs, 
Bud  carried  to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nhie 
of  the  clock  the  same  day  before  mentioned.  At  the  same 
hour  of  nine  of  the  clock,  if  it  be  full  sea,  your  labour  and  ser- 
vice shall  cease ;  and^  if  low  water,  each  of  you  shall  set  your 
stakes  to  the  brim,  each  stake  one  yard  from  the  other,  and  so 
ytther  them  on  each  side  with  your  yethers;  and  so  stake  on 
each  side  with  your  strout  stowers,  that  they  may  stand  three 
tides,  without  removing  by  the  force  thereof.  Each  of  you 
shall  do,  make,  and  execute,  the  said  service,  at  that  very  hour, 
every  year,  except  it  be  full  sea  at  that  honr;  but  when  it  shall 
so  fall  out,  this  service  shall  cease.  Yon  shall  faithfully  do 
this,  in  remembrance  that  you  did  most  cruelly  slay  me ;  and 
that  yon  may  the  better  call  to  God  for  mercy,  repent  nnfelgn* 
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ediy  of  yoor  sins,  and  do  good  worki.  The  officer  of  Eskdale- 
side  shall  blow,  Out  en  you  /  Qui  on  you !  Out  on  you !  for 
tliis  beinons  crime.  If  yoo,  or  yoar  successors,  shall  refuse 
this  service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  full  sea  at  the  aforesaid 
hour,  you,  or  yours,  shall  forfeit  your  lands  to  the  abbot  of 
Whitby,  or  hb  successors.  This  I  entreaty  and  earnestly  beg, 
that  you  niay  have  lives  and  goods  preserved  for  this  service  -, 
and  I  request  of  you  to  promise,  by  your  parts  in  heaven,  that 
it  shall  be  done  by  yon,  and  your  successors,  as  is  aforesaid 
requested  -,  and  I  will  confirm  it  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man.' 
Then  the  hermit  said,  '  My  soul  longetli  for  the  Lord :  and  I 
do  as  freely  forgive  these  men  my  death,  as  Christ  forgave  the 
thieves  on  the  cross.'  And,  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  and 
the  rest,  he  said  moreover  these  words :  *■  In  mtmuM  hcos,  Do* 
miney  commendo  spiritum  meumj  a  vineulia  enim  mortU  ndt" 
nusti  me,  Domine  veritatis.  Amen.* — So  he  yielded  np  the 
ghost  the  eighth  day  of  December,  anno  Domini  1159,  whose 
soul  God  have  mercy  upon*    Amen. 

<*  This  service,"  it  is  added,  <<  still  continues  to  be  performed 
witli  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  thongh  not  by  the  proprietors 
in  perton.  Part  of  the  lands  charged  therewith  are  now  held 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Herbert." 

r 

m 

Note  IX.  ,^ 

ITu  lovely  Edelfled.—P.  91. 
She  was  tlie  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  to 
Jieaven  for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  655,  against 
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Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edelfleda,  theo 
bat  a  year  old,  to  the  senrice  of  God  in  the  monastery  of  Whit- 
by, of  which  St.  Hilda  was  then  abbess.  She  afterwards  Mloni* 
•d  the  place  of  her  education  with  great  magnificence. 


Note  X. 
-^  thousmd  nukeSf  eock  one 


\Vas  chang^  into  a  eoU  of  stone^ 
When  holy  HUda  prayed, 

h4fw  aea-/9mU  pinUms  faUy 

Ab  over  fVkitby^B  towen  they  JotZ.— P.  91. 

These  two  miracles  are  much  insisted  upon  by  all  ancient 
writers,  who  have  occasion  to  mention  either  Whitby,  or  St. 
Hilda.  The  reliqnes  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  precincts 
of  the  convent,  and  were,  at  the  abbess's  pn^er,  not  only  be- 
headed, bnt  petrified,  are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  are 
termed  by  Protestant  fossilists  Ammonita, 

The  other  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden :  **  It  is  aba 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wild  geese, 
which,  in  the  winter,  fiy  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and  rivers 
nnfi'ozen  in  the  southern  parts,  to  the  great  amazement  of  every 
one,  fiiU  down  suddenly  upon  the  ground,  when  they  are  in 
their  flight  over  certain  neighbouring  fields  hereabouts :  a  rela- 
tion I  should  not  have  made,  if  I  had  not  received  it  from  se- 
veral credible  men.  But  those  who  are  less  mclined  to  heed 
sdperstition,  attribute  it  to  some  occult  quality  in  the  gromd, 
and  to  somewhat  of  antipathy  between  it  and  the  geese,  sodi 
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as  thej  say  is  between  wolves  aDd  scylla-roots:  For,  that  such 
hidden  tendencies  and  aversions,  as  we  call  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  are  implanted  in  many  things  by  provident  nature 
for  the  preservation  of  them,  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  eyery 
body  grants  it."  Mr.  Charleton,  in  his  history  of  Whitby,  points 
out  the  true  origin  of  the  fable,  from  the  number  of  sea-gnllSy 
that,  when  flying  irom  a  storm,  often  alight  near  Whitby  -,  and 
from  the  vvoodcocks,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  who  do  the 
same  upon  their  arrival  on  shore,  after  a  long  flight. 

Note  XL 
Hii  hodfB  rtMting'plau  of  old^ 
How  ^  tktkr  patnm  dumged,  they  told, — ^P.  92. 
St.  Cothbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  hb  sepulchre,  one  of  the 
most  mutable  and  onreasooable  saints  in  the  Calendar.    He 
died  A.  D.  686,  in  a  hermitage  upon  the  Fame  islands,  having 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfiune,  or  Holy  Island,  about 
two  yean  before.    His  body  was  brought  to  Lindisfame,  where 
it  reniamed  until  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  about  763,  when  the 
monastery  was  nearly  destroyed.    The  monlis  fled  to  Scotland, 
laith  what  they  deemed  their  chief  treasure,  the  rdiqnes  of  St. 
Cuthbert.    The  saint  was,  however,  a  most  capricious  fellow- 
traveller  ;  which  was  the  more  intolerable,  as,  like  Sinbad*s 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  journeyed  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
companions.    They  paraded  him  through  Scotland  for  several 
years,  and  came  as  far  west  as  Whlthero,  in  Galloway,  whence 
they  attempted  to  sail  for  Ireland,  but  were  driven  back  by 
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tempests.  He  at  length  made  a  bait  at  Noriiam ;  from  tbenc« 
he  weot  to  Melrose,  where  he  remained  stationary  for  a  abort 
time,  and  then  cansed  himself  to  be  launched  upon  the  Tweed 
in  a  stone  coffin,  which  landed  him  at  Tilmonth,  in  Nortfanm* 
berland.  This  boat  is  finely  shaped,  ten  feet  long,  three  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  only  four  inches  thick ;  so  that, 
with  very  little  assistance,  it  might  certainly  have  swam :  It 
•till  lies,  or  at  least  did  so  a  few  years  ago,  in  two  pieces,  beside 
the  mined  chapel  of  Tillmouth.  From  Tilimonth,  Cothbert 
wandered  into  Yorkshire ;  and  at  length  made  a  long  stay  at 
Chester-le^treet,  to  ^fvhich  the  bishop's  see  was  transferred. 
At  length,  the  Danes  continoing  to  infest  the  country,  the 
monks  removed  to  Rippon  for  a  season ;  and  it  was  in  retom 
from  thence  to  Chaster-le-street,  that,  passing  throogh  a  forest 
called  Dnnholme,  the  Saint  and  his  carriage  became  immove- 
able at  a  place  named  Wardlaw,  orWardilaw.  Here  the  Saint 
chose  his  place  of  residence;  and  all  who  have  seen  Dorham 
most  admit,  that,  if  difficult  in  his  choice,  he  evinced  taste  ui  at 
length  fixing  it.  It  is  said,  that  the  Northumbrian  Catholics 
still  keep  secret  the  precise  spot  of  the  Saint's  sepulture,  which 
is  only  entrusted  to  three  persons  at  a  time.  When  one  dies, 
the  survivors  associate  to  them,  in  his  room,  a  person  judged 
fit  to  be  the  depositary  of  so  valuable  a  secret. 
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Note  XII. 

Even  Saihmd^B  dmrntteu  kingf  and  heir,  tfc^ 
Brfart  hit  tttmdwrdfled.'-V*  93. 
£?ery  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  I.,  with  his  son  Hemy, 
invaded  Northiunberhuid  in  1136,  the  English  host  marched 
against  them  under  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cnthbert ;  to  the 
efficacy  of  which  was  imputed  the  great  victory  which  they  ob* 
tained  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Northallerton,  or  Cuton-moor. 
The  conquerors  were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to  the  jealousy 
and  intractability  of  the  different  tribes  who  composed  David's 
army ;  among  whom,  as  mentioned  in  tiie  text,  were  the  Gal- 
wegians,  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the  men  of  Teviotdala 
and  Lothian,  vrith  many  Norman  and  Gefman  vrarrion,  vrho 
asserted  the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud.  See  Chalmers' 
CaUdoma,  p.  622, ',  a  most  laborious,  curious,  and  interestmg 
publication,  from  which  couKiderable  defects  of  style  and  man- 
ner ought  not  to  turn  aside  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

Note  XIIL 

• 

*Tu>at  he,  to  vindkate  hit  reign. 
Edged  Ayred^a/aulchitm  on  the  Dane, 
And  turned  the  Conqueror  back  ogain. — P.  94. 
Cnthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason  to  spare  the 
Danes,  when  opportunity  offered.    Accordingly,  I  find  in  Si^ 
meon  of  Durham,  that  the  Saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred^ 
when  lurking  in  the  manhes  of  Glastonbury,  and  promised  hUn 
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assistance  and  victory  over  his  heathen  enemies :  a  consolatknf 
which,  as  was  reasonable^  Alfred,  after  the  victory  of  Aahen* 
down^  rewarded,  by  a  royal  offering  at  the  shrine  oTthe  Saint. 
As  to  William  the  Conqneror,  the  terror  spread  before  his  ar- 
my, when  he  marched  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the  NorthmnSri- 
ans,  in  1096^  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly  once  more  to  Holy 
Island  with  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  was,  however,  replaced 
before  William  left  the  North ;  and,  to  balance  accoants,  tlitf 
Conqueror  having  uitimated  an  indiscreet  cariosity  to  view  the 
Saints  body,  he  was,  while  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  shrine* 
to  be  opened,  seiced  with  heat  and  sickness,  accompanied  witH 
shch  a  panic  terror,  that,  notwithstanding  there  waa  a  sumpto^ 
oos  dinner  prepared  for  him,  he  fled  withovt  eating  a  morsel; 
(vrhich  the  monkisff  historian  seems  to  have  thought  no  small 
part  both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penance,)  and  never  drew  hi* 
bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river  Tees. 

Note  XIV. 

Si.  Cuthbert  aiis,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-horn  beads,  that  bear  his  name, — P.  94. 
Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  wa9,  during  liis  life, 
such  an  artificer  as  Dnnstan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  jet,  since 
his  death,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  Ea- 
frochi  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  alid 
pass  there  by  the  name  of  St.  Cothbert*s  Beads'.  While  at  thi» 
task,^he  is  supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain  rock, 
and  use  auother  as  his  anvil.    This  story  was  perhaps  credited^ 
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in  fonner  days;  at  least  the  Sainfs  legend  contains  some  not 
more  probable. 

Note  XV* 

Old  Cohf^t.-^F.  95. 

Ceolwolf,  or  Colwnlf,  Ring  of  Nortfarnnberfamdi  flonrished 
in  the  eighth  centary.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning ;  for 
Ifae  venerable  Bede  dedicates  to  him  his  **  Ecdenastical  His- 
tory." He  abdicated  the  throne  about  738,  and  retired  to 
Holy  Island,  where  he  died  in  the  odonr  of  sancity.  Saint  as 
Colwnlf  was,  however,  I  fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance^' 
"Tanlt  does  not  correspond  with  his  character;  for  it  is  recorded 
among  his  memorabikaf  that,  finding  the  air  of  the  island  law 
and  cold,  he  indulged  the  monlu^  whose  mle  had  hitherto  coo- 
fined  them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable  pririlege  of 
Bsing  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid  antiquary  insists  on  this  objec- 
tion, he  is  welcome  to  suppose  the  p^nance-Yault  was  intended, 
hy  the  founder,  for  the  more  genial  purposes  of  a  cellar. 

These  penitential-Taults  were  the  GeigtH-gewotbe  of  German 
convents.  In  the  earlief  and  more  rigid  times  of  monastic  4iis- 
cipline,  they  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cemetery  for  the  Jay 
benefactors  of  the  convent,  whose  unsanctlfied  corpses  were 
then  seldom  permitted  to  pollute  the  choir.  They  also  served 
as  places  of  meeting  for  the  chapter,  when  measures  of  uncom- 
mou  severity  were  to  be  adopted.  But  their  most  frequent 
use,  as  implied  by  the  name,  was  as  places  for  peiforming  pe- 
<Mincet,  or  undergoing  punishmettt. 

ds 
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Note  XVL 

TpumouiifB  Jumghif  Prwrem.—P,  98. 
That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tynemonth  is  cerfaiB. 
Its  mins  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless^ 
toany  a  ?dw  was  made  the  shrine  by  the  distressed  marHiers, 
who  drove  towards  the  iron-boond  coast  of  Northanberknd  in 
stormy  weather.  It  was  anciently  a  nwnnery ;  for  Virra,  ab^ 
bess  of  TyQewoBth,  presented  St.  Cathbcrt  (yet  ali?e)  with  a 
faro  winding-flheet,  in  emolation  of  a  holy  la^y  called  Tnda, 
who  had  sent  him  a  coffin:  fint,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and 
of  Holy  Island,  the  introdnction  of  nans  at  l^emouth,  hi  thr 
veigu  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  an  anachronism.  Tlie  nunnery  at 
Holy  Ishind  is  altogether  fictitious.  Indeed^  St*  Cnthbert  #as 
unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment ;  for,  notwithstanding 
his  accepting  the  mortuary  gilts  above  mentioned,  and  his  car- 
rying on  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  abbess  of  Colding- 
ham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female  sex ;  and,  in  revenge 
of  a  slippery  trick  played  to  him  by  an  Irish  princess,  he^  after 
death,  inflicted  severe  penances  on  such  as  presumed  to  ap* 
proaeh  wilhin  a  certain  distance  of  his  shrine. 

Note  XVIf. 

On  tlwae  the  mitt  torn  to  mdose 
Alwe,  within  the  tomb.-^F.  103. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  religious,  who  broke  their  vows  of 
chastity,  were  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Romas 
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▼estab  in  a  similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  enclose 
their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massiTe  wall  of  the  convent ;  a 
slender  pittance  of  food  and  water  was  deposited  in  it,  and  the 
awful  words,  Vadb  in  Pacbm,  were  the  signal  for  immuring 
the  criminal.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  latter  times,  this  punish* 
ment  was  often  resorted  to ;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Coldingham,  were  some  years  ago  discovered  the  remains  of 
a  female  skeleton,  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and  po« 
sition  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immnred  nun. 
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Note  L 

7^  ffiUage  /im.— P.  135. 
.  The  aGcominedatioiis  of  a' Scottish  hostelrie,  or  Iniii  ia  the 
16th  oentnry,  may  be  collected  Crom  Danbar's  admirable  taki 
of  Tlje  Friars  of  Berwick."  Simon  Lawder,  *^  the  gay  ostleir,** 
seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably;  and  his  wife  decorated 
her  person  witka  scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver, 
and  nags  upon  her  fingers;  and  feasted  her  paramoor  with 
nbbits,  capons,  partridges,  and  Boardeanx  wine.  At  least,  if 
the  Scottish  inns  were  not  good,  it  was  not  for  want  of  cncoo* 
ngement  from  the  legislature ;  who,  so  early  as  tlie  reign  of 
James  f .,  not  only  enacted,  that  in  all  boroughs  and  fairs  there 

« 

be  hostellaries,  having  stables  and  chambers,  and  provision  for 
Rian  and  horse,  bat,  by  another  statute,  ordained,  that  no  nuak^ 
travelling  on  horse  or  foot,  should  presume  to  lodge  any  wher<^ 
except  in  these  hostellaries;  and  that  no  person,  save  inor 
keepers,  should  receive  such  travellers,  «nder  the  penalty  oC 
forty  shillings,  for  exercising  such  hospitality.'    But,  in  spite  oC 

I 

ft. 

■  » 

1  James  I.  Parliament  Leap.  24.;  Parliament  III.  capl  56. 
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these  provident  enactmentSy  the  Scottish  hostels  are  bot  HuOf' 
fereot,  and  strangers  continue  to  find  reception  in  the  hooaea 
of  individuals. 

Note  U. 

The  death  qf  a  dearfriemi.'-V,  145. 
Among  other  omens  to  vrhich  faithful  credit  is  given  among 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  is  what  is  called  the  *'  dead-beU/*  ex- 
plained,  by  my  friend  James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling  in  die 
ears  which  the  country  people  regard  as  the  secret  intelligence 
of  some  friend'a  decease.  He  tells  a  story  to  the  poipoae  in 
the  <'  Monntahi  Bard>"  p.  f  6. 

Note  UI. 

The  CMiM  HoU.—P.  151. 
A  vaulted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of  Oifibrd,  or  Yerter, 
(for  it  bears  either  name  indifferently,)  the  construction  of 
which  has,  from  a  very  remote  period,  been  ascribed  to  magic. 
The  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Oarvald  and  Baro, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  castle 
and  apartment :  '^  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  water  of 
Hopes  on  the  east,  and  a  large  rivulet  ou  the  west,  stands  the 
ancient  castle  of  Yester.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals, 
relates,  that  <  Hugh  Gifford  de  Yester  died  in  1267;  that  in  his 
castle  there  was  a  capacious  cavern  fbrmed  by  magical  art,  and 
called  in  the  country  Bo-hall,  t.  e.  Hobgoblin  Hall/  A  staM*  of 
twenty-four  steps  led  down  to  this  apartment,  which  b  a  large 
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and  spacious  hall,  with  an  arched  roof;  aod  though  it  hath 
stood  for  so  many  centoriesy  and  been  exposed  to  the  external 
air  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  is  still  as  firm  and  en- 
tire as  if  it  had  only  stood  a  few  years.  From  the  floor  of  thia 
hall,  another  stair  of  thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  which 
hath  a  communication  with  Hopes-water.  A  great  part  of  the 
walls  of  this  large  and  ancient  castle  are  f  till  standuig.  Thars 
is  a  tradition,  that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  ibrtificatioa 
in  this  coontiy,  that  surrendered  to  General  Gray,  sent  into 
Scotiand  by  Protector  Somerset.*  StafisHeol  Acemud^  VoL 
XIH.  I  ha?e  only  to  add,  that,  in  17Sr,  the  GobUn  HaH  ww 
tenanted  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale's  fidconer,  as  I  lean* 
from  a  poem  by  Boyse,  entitHed  *<  Retirement,"  written  upon 
risiting  Yester,  It  is  now  rendered  maccessible  by  the  fall  of 
the  stair. 

Sir  Darid  Dalcymple's  authority  for  the  anecdote  is  Fordon, 
whose  words  are, — <<  A.D.  mcclxtii,  H%g9  Q^jfar^  de  Fertcr 
wfopniur;  oii%»  CMffncm,  %d  JottMi  coDeom,  <i  dMfioMai,  Arte 
ioBmnmck  mi^ius  ttUiwrnn  ftntd  fthnfmctm  imm  tMifan  Me- 

tw  mtmfrt^  ipecMS  saMfrroiuwff,  vftrt  vninfico  eentirmehu,  mtignot 
ierraruM  tpatio  pro^elatas,  qmi  eommtmitir  2&0^l^dU  lypeUatas 
€tt.**    lib.  X.  cap.  21. — Sir  David  conjectures,  that  Hugh  de 

Gifibrd  must  have  been  either  a  very  wise  man,  or  a  great  op- 

\>resson 
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Note  IV. 

TktTtfi^ulti  Haeo'M  bamur  trim^ 
Atooe  NtweiftM  wwrrion  grim, — P.  155. 
.  In  1S65,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  with  a  powetfolamuunenty  and  made  a  descent  at  LargSyi' 
in  Aynhire.    Here  he  was  encoantered  and  defeated,  on  tho 
9d  October,  by  Alexander  III.^  Haco  retreated  to  Orkney^ 
where  he  died  soon  after  this  disgrace  to  his  arms.    There  are 
atiU  existing,  near  the  phice  of  battle,  many  bairows,  some  of 
which  haTing  been  iipened^  were  foond^  as  nsoal,  to  contain 
bones  and  nms. 

Note  V. 

HU  wisard  habii  ainmge, — P.  153. 
.  ^  Magidan,  as  is  well  known,  were  very  curions  in  the  choice 
and  form  of  their  vestments.  Their  caps  are  oval,  or  like  py<< 
ramids,  with  lappets  on  each  side,  and  fur  witiiin.  Their  gowna 
are  long,  and  fbrred  with  ibx-skins,  under  which  they  have  a 
Mnen  garment,  reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  girdles  are  three 
inches  broad,  and  have  many  cabalistical  names,  with  crosses, 
trines,  and  circles,  inscribed  on  them.  Their  shoes  shoold  be 
6f  new  msset  leather,  with  a  cross  cnt  upon  them.  Their  knivei 
are  dagger  fashion ;  and  their  swords  have  neither  gnard  nor 
scabbard.**  See  these,  and  many  other  particulars,  in  the  Dis- 
course concerning  Devils  and  Spirits,  annexed  to  Reginald 
Scott's  Discovery  <ff  Witchcrqft,  edition  1665.* 
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Note  VL 

Vfum  hi$  bretut  a  pentmcU, — P.  IdS; 
^*  A  pentacle  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with  five  coiv 
nera,  according  to  the  ^we  tienses,  and  soitably  inscribed  with 
characten.  This  tiie  magician  extends  towards  the  q>irits 
whidi  he  evokes,  when  they  are  stubborn  and  rebeUiooSy  and 
refose  to  be  conformable  nnto  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  mi^ 
gic."    See  the  Discourse,  &c.  above  mentioned,  p.  66« . 

r 

Note  VII. 

At  bom  upon  that  bktud  mghif 
H'&ai  ymtmmg  grmesj  and  djfing  groans^ 
ProeUumed  heW$  empirt  W€rtikn>um. — P,  155* 
It  is  a  popular  article  of  faith,  that  those  who  are  bom  on 
t^ristmas,  or  Good-Friday,  have  the  power  of  seeing  spirits^ 
and  even  of  commanding  them.    The  Spaniards  imputed  the 
haggard  and  down-cast  looks  of  their  Philip  IL,  to  ttie  dis* 
agreeable  visions  to  which  this  privilege  Subjected  him. 

Note  VIII. 

Yd  8tm  the  tMgkty  9pw  and  AUld^ 
The  elfin  warrior  doik  wield 
Upon  the  hrown  MU*a  6re«si.— P«  161. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Essay  upon  the  Fairy  Super- 
Mitions,  in  ^'TheMiostrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  Vol.  II., 
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win  shew  whence  many  of  the  pardculars  of  the  combat  be* 
tween  Alexander  III.  and  the  Goblin  Knight  are  derived: 

«<Genra8e  of  Tilbnry  (Oiui  imperhl  op.  Ser^.  rer.  BtmmS' 
friif  Vol  L  p.  797.)  relates  the  following  popular  story  con- 
eeming  a  fairy  knight:  *  Osbert,  a  bold  and  powerful  baron, 
^rWted  a  noble  fiunily  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandlebnry,  in  tbf 
blihopric  of  Ely.  Among  other  stories  rebted  in  the  social  ctr- 
^  of  his  fnendsy  who,  according  to  custom,  amused  each  otfier 
by  repeating  ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was  mformed,  that 
if  any  knif^t,  unattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by  moon- 
light, and  challenged  an  adversary  to  appear,  he  would  be  im- 
medhitely  encountered  by  a  spirit  in  tiie  form  of  a  knight   Os- 
bert  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set  oat,  attended 
by  a  single  squire,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the 
fimiti  of  the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  en- 
trenchment.   On  repeating  the  challenge,  he  was  instantly  asr 
sailed  by  an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly  unhorsed,  and  seiaed 
tiie  reins  of  his  steed.    During  this  operation,  his  ghostly  op« 
ponent  sprung  up,  and,  darting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Oih 
bert,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.    Osbert  returned  in  triumph 
with  the  horse,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  servants. 
The  horse  was  of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutre- 
ments, and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and  vigour.  He  remain- 
ed with  his  keeper  till  cock-crowing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing 
fire,  he  reared,  spumed  the  ground,  and  vanished.    On  dis« 
arming  himself,  Osbert  perceived  that  he  was  wounded^  an4 
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that  one  of  hit  steel-booli  was  fiiU  of  blood.  Genraie  adds, 
that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his  wound  opened  afresh 
on  the  anniversa^  of  the  eve  on  which  he  encountered  the 
spurit. — Leas  fortunate  was  the  gallant  Bohemian  kni^t,  who» 
travelling  by  ni|^t,  with  a  single  companion^  came  in  sight  of 
a  Fairy  host,  arrayed  under  displayed  bannen.  Despising  tha 
remonstrances  of  his  friend,  the  knight  pricked  fiHrward  to 
break  a  lance  with  a  champion,  who  advanced  from  tiie  ranks^ 
apparently  in  defiance*  His  companion  beheld  the  Bohemias 
overthrown,  horse  and  man,  by  his  aerial  adversary;  and  re* 
turning  to  the  spot  next  morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpses 
of  the  knight  and  steed."  —  Burwrdue  ^  Bkued  Atigel§, 
p.  554. 

Besides  the  instances  of  Elfin  Chivahry,  above  quoted,  many 
others  might  be  alleged  in  support  of  employing  Fairy  ma- 
chinery in  this  manner.  The  forest  of  Glenmore^  in  the  North 
Highlands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Lkmn* 
dearg,  in  the  array  of  an  imdent  warrior,  having  a  bloody- 
band,  from  which  he  takes  his  name.  He  insists  upon  those 
with  whom  he  meets  doing  battle  with  him ;  and  the  clergy- 
man,  who  makes  up  an  account  of  the  district,  extant  in  the 
Macfiurlane  MS.,  in  the  Advocates'  library,  gravely  assures 
nsy  that,  in  his  time,  Lkm-deoTg  fought  with  three  brothen 
whom  he  met  in  his  viralk,  none  of  whom  long  survived  the 
ghostly  conflict.  Barclay,  in  his  *<  EuphomuoUt"  gives  a  sin- 
gular account  of  an  officer  who  had  ventured,  with  his  ser* 
vant,  rather  to  intrude  upon  a  haunted  house,  in  a  town  in 
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Fkmden,  than  to  put  np  with  worse  qnaitert  ekewhere.  A^ 
ter  takinf  tiie  usiuil  precantioDs  of  providing  fires,  lights,  and 
arms,  they  watched  till  midnight,  when,  behold !  the  severed 
arm  of  a  man  dropped  from  the  ceiling;  this  was  followed  by 
the  legs,  tlie  other  arm,  the  tnmk,  and  the  head  of  the  body, 
aU  separately.  The  members  rolled  together,  united  them* 
solves  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  soldiers,  and  formed  • 
gigantic  warrior,  which  defied  them  both  to  combat.  Their 
blows,  althoogh  they  penetrated  the  body,  and  ampntated  the 
limbs  of  their  strange  antagonist,  had,  as  the  reader  may  easi« 
ly  believe,  little  efiect  on  an  enemy  who  possessed  soefa  powers 
of  self  anion ;  nor  did  his  efforts  make  more  effectnal  impress 
sion  upon  them*  How  the  combat  terminated  I  do  not  enctlji 
cemember,  and  have  not  the  book  by  me;  bat  I  tiiiok  the 
spirit  made  to  the  intrnders  on  his  mansion  the  osoal  propoealy 
that  they  shoald  renounce  theur  redemption ;  which  beinf  de* 
clined,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

•  The  most  singular  tale  of  the  kind  is  Contained  in  an  ex« 
tract  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mains^ 
forth,  in  the  bishopric,  who  copied  it  from  a  MS.  note  in  a 
copy  of  Bnrthogge  "  On  the  Nature  of  Spirits,"  8vo,  1694, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Gill,  attomey"* 
general  to  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham.  **  It  was  net,"  says 
my  obliging  correspondent,  <<  in  Mr.  Gill's  own  hand,  but  pr«^ 
bably  an  hundred  years  older,  and  was  said  to*  be  £  Ubro  Cm- 
wni.  Duneltih  per  T.  C.  extract,,  whom  I  believe  to. have 
been  Thomas  Cradocke,  Esq.  barrister,  who  held  several  o^ 
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fices  under  the  see  of  Dnilnai  m  handred  yean  «go.  Mr; 
Gill  was  possessed  of  MOit  of  his  mamiscrtpts.''  The  extntt^ 
which,  in  fact,  Mggested  the  introdoctioii  of  the  tale  into  the 
preseal  poem,  runs  thos :  ' 

^  Rem  mtram  luiiMtmodi  qua  nostris  iemparUnu  eeetni^  ietie 
viro  nobili  ae  flde  digmtrimo,  emarare  hand  ^gebU.    Eudu^kmd 
BuUnery  emu  e  coMtrii  qua  tune  temporb  prope  Swrktm  potiUt 
enady  obUdaiionis  eauia  exiiaritf  ae  in  uUeriore  Tuda  ripS  pnt^ 
dam  cum  eambuM  lepararUs  huequeretwr^  /arte  earn  Soeie  quodmm 
nobili,  eUn  atUehae  ut  videbatur  famiUariier  ceguUo,  eemgremaif 
ett;  ae  utfu  erat  hder  Mimtras,  flagraxte  Mhy  breciatimA  inter' 
rogaiioni^  morA  inierpmtA,   aUerutroe  hwieem   hieitato  aemt 
infat'u  animis  petiere.    Noiter,  prbao  oceumiy  equo  pra  aeerrum^ 
hottie  impetu  kibante,  in  terram  eeenut  peetare  et  capiie  trnm^ 
aoMgmnemi  mortua  wmiu,  evomebat.    Quern  ut  ee  etgre  kabenUHi 
comiter  aUoeutue  eat  alter,  pottieiiueque  mada  auxUium  mm  eima^ 
gartt,  manitiaque  obtemperana  ab  omni  rerum  aacrarum  aegOaiiemd 
abatmeret,  nee  Deo,   Deipara  Virgim,  Sanetove  uUo,  preeea  ani 
wta  efferret  rcl  inter  aeae  eaneiperet,  ae  brevi  eum  aaman  ooU* 
dumque  reatiturum  eaae.     Pra  angore  oblata  eonditio  aceepta  eat; 
ae  veterator  iUe  neacio  quid  obacteni  murmuria  inauaurrana,  prdunaa 
manu,  dicto  eiHua  in  pedea  aanum  ut  aniea  aubUfoaoU,    Noater  an- 
tern,  maxima  pra  rei  inaudUA  novitate  fomtidine  pereulaua,  Mi 
Jesu!  exclamat,  vel  quid  aimile:  ae  aubite  reapuiena  nee  hoatem 
nee  ulium  alium  conapieit^    equum  aolum  graviaaima  nuper  earn 
aflictum,  per  tummam  pacem  in  rtro  flumi  paacentem.    Ad  eaatm 
iiaque  mirabundua  revertena,  fidek  dMuMp  rem  prima  o^euUamip 
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4n»  co^fedo  beUo^  Coi|/enort  rao  tcium  oMemtf •  IMuoria  jw» 
0d  dmbio  rt»  totOf  oe  mtUa  velenUoria  iUiui  aperUwr  frwMMy  91M 
A«iiitii€iii  ChndiwKUM  od  veliium  tale  mucHkan  peUieerH,  Nomtn 
tieunque  UUut  (nolnlU  mUoM  ae  dari)  retUendum  dueOf  cum  kmud 
iulnmm  tU  q^m  DiabobUy  Deo  permUteiiief  /vrwum  qmm  Ubmerit, 
MNM  tmgeU  ImcU^  mem  oculo  Dei  Utte^  poete  ammere/*  The 
MS.  chronicle)  from  which  Mr.  Cradocke  took  this  curioas 
cxtraety  cannot  now  be  found  in  the  chapter  library  of  Dor* 
ham,  or,  at  least,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  my 
friendly  correspondent. 

lindesay  is  made  to  allude  to  this  adventure  of  Ralph  Bol« 
mer,  as  a  well-known  story,  in  the  4th  Canto,  Stanza  XXIL 
p.  210. 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  accustomed  peculiarly 
lo  search  for,  and  delight  in,  encounters  with  inch  military 
q>ectres.  See  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Bartboli- 
Jius  De  Cauiit  amtempt<g  AIorHg  a  Dank,  p.  253. 
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Note  I, 

Chue  to  the  huiy  no  mare  hia  ewn^ 
Chee  to  the  aid  he  eoughi  m  eotn, 
The  mom  mayJM  the  etiffened  noafiir— P.  175. 
I  cannot  help  here  meotionuig,  that,  on  the  night  in  which 
these  lines  were  written,  snggestedi  as  they  were,  by  a  sadden 
fall  of  snow,  beginning  after  snnset,  an  anfortnnate  man  perish- 
ed exactly  in  the  manner  here  described,   and  his  body  was 
next  morning  fonnd  close  to  his  own  house.   The  accident  hap- 
pened within  five  miles  of  the  farm  of  Ashestiel. 

Note  IL 

Scarce  had  Uunenied  Forhee  paid,  &c. — P.  178. 
Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet;    nneqnalled,  per- 
haps, in  the  degree  of  individnal  affection  entertained  for  him 

• 
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bjr  Ui  Mcadi,  »  wd  »  ■  Ike  seHoi  levcct  a^  crteea  •r 
McotluMl  at  Itfgc  H»**Iiferf  l!i1lii/i*Mbebefticnd» 
td  and  patroniied  ia  life,  ai  wd  aa  nktiBliid  lAer  kit  de> 
CMMf  waa  not  loog  poMkbed,  bdbve  Ike  kcaevalcBt  and  af- 
fretlonata  biofrapher  waa  called  to  Mlaw  Ike  nbfect  of  lui 
iNirratlva.  Thk  nMkncholjr  ercat  ¥tiy  Aaillj  aacceeded  the 
marriage  of  the  IHendy  to  whoai  thk  iatradMtiaa  k  addieaaed, 
with  one  of  lir  WUUam'k  da^lrtm. 

Note  IIL 

Friar  Ruth,— P.  187. 
lliia  penoDafO  is  a  ttrolling  demon,  or  itfrUfUUi,  who, 
once  upon  a  timoi  got  admittance  into  a  monaiteiy  aa  a  seal- 
lion,  and  played  the  monks  many  pranks.  Ha  was  also  a  sort 
of  Rohin  Goodfellow,  and  Jack  o'  LanthoriL  It  k  in  aUosion 
to  this  mischief  oof  demon  thnt  Milloi/a  dawn 


She  was  pinched,  and  polled,  she  said. 
And  he  hy  friar'a  Umihom  led. 


«  The  History  of  Friar  Rush"  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and,  for 
some  time,  even  the  existence  of  snch  a  book  waa  donbted, 
although  it  is  expressly  alladed  to  by  Reginald  Scot,  m  his 
"  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,*  I  have  perosed  a  copy  in  the  ya- 
loable  library  of  my  friend  Mr.Heber;  and  I  obsenre,  from 
Mr.  Beloe's  <<  Anecdotes  of  Literature,"  that  there  k  one  in 
the  excellent  collection  of  the  Marqon  of  Staflbrd. 
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Not©  IV. 
Sir  Dwrid  Lmdem^  ^  the  MomU, 
Lord  jLum  Kutg-at-wrmB.—F.  195. 
The  late  elabormte  edition  of  Sir  David  liodesay's  Worlu, 
by  Mr.  George  Chalmersi  baa  probably  introduced  him  to 
many  of  my  readers.    It  is  peihaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
learned  editor  had  not  bestowed  more  pains  in  elucidating 
his  author,  even  aldiough  he  should  have  omitted,  or  at  least 
reserved,  hb  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  the  language  used 
by  the  poet: '  But,  with  ail  its  fimlts,  his  work  is  an  accept- 


*  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  sbgle  instance  from  a  very  interest- 
ing passage.  Sir  David,  recounting  his  attention  to  King 
James  Y.  m  his  infiincy,  is  made,  by  the  learned  editor's  punc- 
tuation, to  say, — 

The  first  sillabis,  that  thou  did  mute. 
Was  pa,  da,  lyn,  upon  the  lute ; 
Then  playd  I  twenty  springis  perqueir, 
Quhilk  was  great  plesour  for  to  hear. 

Vol.  I.  p.  7.  857. 

Mr.  Chalmers  does  not  inform  us,  by  note,  or  glossary,  what 
is  meant  by  the  king  ^  mutmg  poy  da,  lyn,  upon  ike  kUef*  but 
any  old  woman  in  Scotland  will  bear  witness,  that  pa,  da,  lyn, 
are  the  first  efforts  of  a  child  to  say,  Whrn^o  Dade  Lmdeamf? 
and  that  the  subsequent  words  begin  another  sentence, — 


upon  the  lute 


Then  playd  I  twenty  springis  perqueir,  &c. 

|n  another  place,  ''  justing  lumis,"  t.  e,  looms,  or  implements 
of  tilting,  n  facetiously  interpreted  "  playful  limbs."    Many 
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able  present  to  Scottish  antiqoariet.  Sir  David  liodesay  was 
well  known  for  his  early  efforts  in  iaTOnr  of  the  -reibmied  doc- 
trines ;  and,  indeed,  his  play,  coarse  as  it  now  seems,  must 
have  had  a  powerfol  effect  npon  the  people  of  his  age.  1 4m 
micertain  if  I  abase  poetical  license,  by  iatrodncing  Sir  Daifid 
lindcsay  in  the  character  of  Lien-Herald,  sixteen  yean  before 
he  obtained  that  office.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  the  -first  who 
has  been  guilty  of  the  anachronism;  for  the  aathor  of  **  Flod- 
dea  Field"  dispatdies  DmUamomii,  which  can  mean  nobodji 
bat  Sir  David  de  la  Mont,  to  France,  on  the.  message  of  .de- 
fiance from  James  IV.  to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  often  an  office 
imposed  on  the  IJon  King-at-arms,  to  receive  foreign  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  lindesay  himself  did  this  honenr  to  Sir  Ralpk 
Sadler  in  1539-40.  Indeed,  the  oath  of  the  Lion,  in  its  firsb 
article,  bears  reference  to  his  freqnent  employment  npon  ro3rat 
messages  and  embassies. 

The  office  of  heralds,  in  fcadal  time8>  being  held  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  the  inangnration  of  the  Kings-at-amis,  who 
presided  over  their  colleges,  was  proportionally  solemn.  In 
fact^  it  was  the  mimicry  of  a  royal  coronation,  except  that  the 
unction  was  made  with  wine  instead  of  oil.  In  Scotland,  a 
namesake  and  kiosmaii  of  Sir  David  Lindesay,  inangorated  in 
1593,  <'  was  crowned  by  King  James  with  the  ancient  crown  o( 


such  niiuute  errors  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  these  are  only 
mentioned  iucidentttl^-,  and  not  as  diiuinishing  the  real  meift 
of  tlie  edition. . 
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^^otliiud,  If  hidi  was  med  before  the  Scottish  kings  assomed  a 
rlose  crowD ;"  and,  on  occasion  of  the  same  solemnity^  dined. at 
the  king's  table,  wearing  the  crown.  It  is  probable,  that  tfie 
coronation  of  his  predecessor  was  not  less  solemn.  So  sacred 
was  the  herald's  office,  that,  in  1515,  I/tf'd  Drnmmond  was  by 
parliament  declaied  guilty  fii  treason,  and  his  lands  forfeited, 
because  he  had  -atmck,  with  .his  fist,  the  Lion  King-at-arips, 
when  he  reproved  him  for  his  follies.*  Nor  was  he  reitoredj 
bnt  at  the  lion's  earnest  solidtatioiL 

JJote  V, 

Chrkktim  Cmtle.—V,  196. 
y  A  large  minons  -castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  about  seveM 
miles  from  Kdinbargh.  As  indicated  in  the  text,  it  was  boilt 
at  different  times,  and  with  a  very  differing  regard  to  splen- 
dour and  accommodation.  The  oldest  part  oC  the  bnfldtng  is 
a  narrow  keep,  or  tower,  such  as  formed  the  mansion  of  a  les- 
ser Scottish  baron ;  but  so  many  additions  haye  been  made  to 
it,  that  tliere  is  now  a  large  court-yard,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings of  different  ages*  The  eastern  front  of  the  court  is  raised 
above  a  portico,  and  decorated  with  entablatures,  bearing  an- 
chors. All  the  stones  of  this  front  are  cut  into  diamond  facets, 
the  angular  projections  of  which  have  an  uncommonly  rich  ap- 


*  The  record  expresses,  or  rather  is«aid  to  have  expressed, 
the  canse  of  forfeiture  to  be, — ''  Eo  quod  Leonenh  armorum 
Regan  pugno  violasset^  dum  eum  de  ineptiis  suis  admonet,'*^  See 
NisBBT's  Heraldry^  Part  IV.  chap.  16. ;  and  LESi^i  Hisioria 
ad  Anmm  1515. 
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pearance.    The  inside  of  tUs  part  of  the  ImildiDg  appean  to 
have  contained  a  gallery  of  great  lengtb,  and  nncommon  de- 
gance.    Access  was  given  to  it  by  a  magnificent  stair-casey  now 
qoite  destroyed.  The  soffits  are  ornamented  with  twiung  cord* 
age  and  rosettes ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  teen  fiu*  more 
q>lendid  than  was  nsoal  in  Scottish  castles.    The  castle  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Chancellor  Sir  William  Crichton,  and 
probably  owed  to  him  its  first  enlargement,  as  well  as  its  being 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  imputed  to  CridrtonlB 
counsels  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Earl  William,  beheaded 
in  Edinburgh  Castle*  with  his  brother,  in  1440.    It  is  said  to 
ha?e  been  totally  demolished  on  that  occasion :  bnt  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  rains  shews  the  contrary.    In  1483,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  Lord  Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  against  King 
Janes  III.,  whose  displeasure  he  had  incnrred  by  seducing  his 
sister  Margaret,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  nHmardi  having 
dishonoured  his  bed.    From  the  Crichton  family  the  castle 
passed  to  that  of  the  Hepboms,  Earls  of  Bothwefl ;  and  when 
the  forfeitures  of  Stewart,  the  hist  Earl  of  Bothwell,  were  dh 
vided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton  fell  to  the  share  of  tiie 
Earl  of  Bnccleuch.    They  were  afterwards  the  property  of  the 
Pringles  of  Clifton,  and  are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Callander^ 
Baronet.    It  were  to  be  wished  the  proprietor  would  take  a 
little  pains  to  preserve  these  splendid  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  are  at  present  used  as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and  wintering 
cattle  J  although,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  ruins  in  Scotland 
which  display  so  well  the  stile  and  beauty  of  ancient  castie-> 
architecture.  The  castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  vanity  call- 
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ed  the  Mn$$  Mtre.  The^khft^  which  is  not  iiiicoiiimoiily 
applied  to  the  priaoiM  of  other  old  cittles  in  ttcotland,  is  of  Sa- 
rneenic  origin.  It  ooenn  twiee  In  the  '^  EpkMm  Ukuenru^ 
of  ToUios :  ^  Cmttt  mkUnrnmUf  jhw,  mi  Mmiri  ^pelUaU, 
Macmorba,"  P>147.;  Mid  ngHn,  ^  C^gmiur  onmm  Ct^^ikn 
jutnirfiw  in  eyywfofa  JMteimaNMy  fMt  7Wi0  Aigaertmi  cocml 
KASMORRAe,"  p.  MS.  The  eame  weed  nppiice  to  the  dun- 
UtooB  of  the  ancient  Mooriih  oaattcs  fin  SpaUi,  and  lenrei  to 
fhewfiom  what  nation  the  Oothle  ttite  of  cmtle-hnilding  was 
•riglnally  derived. 

Koto  VL 

£erl  Adtm  HepfrMm.— P.  199. 
He  was  the  second  Earl  of  Bothweli,  and  fell  in  die  field  ef 
Flodden,  where,  according  to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  dis* 
tihgoidied  himself  by  a  ftnions  attempt  to  retrieye  tiie  day : — 

Tlien  on  the  Scottish  part,  right  prond. 

The  Earl  of  BothweU  then  ont  brast. 
And  stepping  forth,  with  stomach  good^ 

Into  the  enemies  throng  he  thrast : 
And  Buihwea  !  BothweU  !  cried  bold, 

To  ranse  his  sonldiers  to  ensue. 
Bat  there  he  caught  a  wellcome  cold. 

The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  tiirew. 

FUtddenFtM. 

Adam  was  gtandfiither  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  too  well 
known  in  the  history  of  Qneen  Mary, 
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Note  VIL 
Jbr  <M  a  miateiigerjrtm  AenMn, 
In  vmm  to  Jamea  kmi  e&muelgivm 
Agnhut  the  EngUik  «nr.— P.  900. 

This  story  is  told  by  Pitscottie  with  cbancteiistic  sinpli- 
city :  ''  The  king,  seeing  that  France  could  get  no  sopport  of 
him  for  that  time,  made  a  proclanation,'  Ibll  hastily,  thioogb 
all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  both  east  and  west,  south  and  north, 
as  well  in  the  Isles  as  in  the  finn  land,  to  all  manner  of  man 
betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that  they  should  beieady, 
within  twenty  days,  to  pass  with  him,  with  forty  days  ▼ictaal, 
and  to  meet  at  the  Borrow^nvir  of  Edinborgh,  and  there  to 
pass  forward  where  be  pleased.  His  proclamations  were  hasti- 
ly obeyed,  contrary  to  the  Council  of  Scotland's  wiU;  bnteyery 
man  loved  his  prince  so  well,  that  they  would,  on  no  ways, 
disobey  him  -,  but  e?cry  man  caused  make  his  proclamation  so 
hastily,  conform  to  the  charge  of  the  king's  proclamation. 

'^  The  king  came  to  lithgow,  where  he  happened  to  be 
for  the  time  at  the  Council,  very  sad  and  dolorous,  making 
his  devotion  to  God,  to  send  him  good  chance  and  fortune  in 
his  voyage.  In  this  mean  time,  there  canre  a  man  clad  in  a 
blue  gown  in  at  the  kirk-door,  and  belted  about  him  a  roll 
of  linen-cloth;  a  pair  of  brotikings'  on  his  feet,  to  the  great 
of  his  legs ;  with  all  other  hose  and  clothes  conform  there- 


Bnskius. 
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I05  bot  he  had  nothing  on  his  head,  but  syde'  red  yellow  hair 
behind,  and  on  his  haffets,^  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders; 
but  bis  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He  seemed  to  be  a  mao 
of  two  and-fifty  years,  with  a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and 
came  first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speiring'  for 
the  king,  saying,  he  desired  to  speak  with  him.  While,  at  the 
last,  he  came  where  the  king  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his 
prayers :  bot  when  he  saw  the  king,  he  made  him  little  reve- 
rence or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  grofling  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him,  and  said  to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after  foHowA: 
'  Sir  king,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  yon,  desiring  you  not.to 
pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purposed;  for  if  thou  does, 
thou  wilt  not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that  passeth 
with  thee.  Further,  she  bade  thee  mell^  with  no  woman,  nor 
nse  their  counsel,  nor  lot  them  touch  thy  body,  nor  thou  theirs; 
for,  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be  confounded  and  brought  to 
shame.' 

*^  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  king's  grace, 
the  evening  song  was  near  done,  and  the  king  paused  on  thir 
words,  studying  to  give  him  an  answer ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
before  the  king's  eyes,  aqd  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lords  that 
were  about  him  for  the  time,  tliis  roan  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  ways  be  seen  or  comprehended,  but  vanished  away  as 
he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind,  and 
could  no  more  be  seen.    I  heard  say,  Sir  David  lindesay,  lyon- 

"Long.  >  Cheeks.  >  Asking.  4  Meddle.. 
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iHTMiUly  and  Jolui  Imgk  the  nuihal,  who  were,  «t  tint  tiae, 
jwg  Ben,  and  apecial  aenruiti  to  the  kmg^  grace,  were 
stmdiDg  preteatt}  betide  the  king,  who  Ibooglit  to  hate  laid 
heads  on  tfns  ami,  that  they  ndght  haTe  speired  Aulhei  ♦^■P^gy 
at  hiai :  Bat  all  for  nooglit;  they  coald  not  tooch  him;  for  he 
nniilMd  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  no  more  teen." 

Badnman,  m  more  elegmit,  tiioa^  not  more  ioqpiemive 
laagaage,  teUt  the  tame  story,  and  qnotes  the  perMmal  iafor- 
amtioa  of  our  Sir  Drnrid  liadesay :  "^  /»  tit  0*  «•  pn  pnfim 
mHUtmi)  fwU  DmM  l/mderimM^  MmiUmm^  homm  tfKiwim  Ji- 

vtut  ttwtr  M^gtafiMS  a  atflvwaiio  dosmw/  a  f"  wui  t(f9  httc 
wH  fwtftdi,  pf  eertii  ticcepimmy  mi  rutgrntmrn  caaif  ntmmibm 
AMam,  mmtmnu  entm,*  lib.  Xm.— Tlie  kxng^  tinooe,  in 
St  Catherine^  aisle,  whidi  he  bad  constracted  for  hfaasdr,  with 
twelve  stalls  for  the  Kiiigbts  Companions  of  the  Order  itf  the 
Thistle,  is  still  shewn  as  the  place  where  the  apparition  was 
seen.  I  know  not  by  what  means  St.  Andrew  got  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  celebrated  monitor  of  James  IV. ;  for  the  ex- 
pression in  lindesayls  narrative,  **  My  mother  has  sent  me,* 
coold  only  be  nsed  by  St  John,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Tligin 
Mary.  The  whole  story  is  so  well  attested,  that  we  have  only 
the  choiee  between  a  miracle  or  an  imposture.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
plansibly  argoes,  from  the  cantion  against  incontinence,  that 
the  qneeo  was  privy  to  the  scheme  of  those  who  bad  recoorse 
to  this  expedient,  to  deter  King  James  from  liis  impolitic  war- 
fore. 
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Note  Vn. 

The  wOd  buck  Mb.— P.  SOI. 
I  an  glad  of  an  oppoitmiity  to  describe  the  cry  of  the  deer 
by  another  word  than  brmffing,  although  the  latter  hat  been 
aanctified  by  the  me  of  the  Scottbh  metrical  tramlation  of  the 
pBalmt.  BiU  seems  to  be  an  abbre?iation  of  bellow.  Hiis 
sylvan  sound  conveyed  great  delight  to  onr  ancestors,  ddefly, 
I  suppose,  from  association.  A  gentle  knight  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.,  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  bnilt  Wantley  Lodge,  in 
Wancliffe  Forest,  for  the  pleasure  (as  an  ancient  uiscription 
testifies,)  of  <<  Ustenmg  to  the  harf s  MI." 

Note  Yin. 

Jime  MUD  kU/aika'M  overthrow, — P.  SOI. 
The  rebellion  against  James  UI.  was  signalised  by  the  cmd 
circnmstance  of  his  son's  presence  in  the  hostile  army.    When 
the  king  saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and  his  son 
in  the  (action  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  the  little  conrage  he  ever 
possessed,  fled  ont  of  the  field,  fell  firom  his  horse  as  it  started 
at  a  woman  and  water  pitcher,  and  was  slain,  it  is  not  well  un- 
derstood by  whom.   James  IV.,  after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stir- 
ling, and  hearing  the  monks  of  the  chapel-royal  deploring  the 
death  of  his  lather,  their  founder,  he  was  seised  with  deep  re* 
morse,  which  manifested  itself  in  severe  penances.    See  a  fol- 
lowing Note  on  Canto  V.   The  battle  of  Sanchie-bnm,  in  which 
James  III.  fell,  was  fought  I8th  Jane,  1488. 
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Note  IX. 

Spread  all  the  Borougk-Mom'  helmoy  &c.— P.  f  15. 
The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  EdiDbnrgfa,  was  of  very 
great  extent,  reaching  from  the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to 
the  bottom  of  Braid  Hills.    It  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and,  in 
that  state,  was  so  great  a  nmsance,  that  tiie  iDhabi|an.ta  of 
Edinburgh  had  permission  gnmted  them  of  bnilding  woodes  gal- 
leries, projecting  over  the  street,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  consume  the  timber ;  which  they  seem  to  have  done  Teiy  e^ 
lectnally.    When  James  IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the  king- 
dom there,  in  1513,  the  Borouf^Moor  was,  according  to  Haw- 
thomden,  <'  a  field  spacious,  and  delightful  by  the  shade  of 
many  stately  and  aged  oaka."    Upon  that,  and  similar  occa- 
sions,  the  royal  standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  dis- 
played fh>m  the  Hare  Stane,  a  high  stone,  now  boilt  into  the 
wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  high-way  leadiug  towards  Braid, 
not  far  from  the  head  of  Bruntsfield-links.    The  Hare  Stone 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  British  word  Har,  signi- 
fying an  army. 

Note  X. 

O'er  ike  pmnliotufiew.'-F,  tiS, 

I  do  not  exactly  know  the  Scottish  mode  of  encampment  in 

1513,  biit  Patten  gives  a  curious  description  of  that  which  he 

saw  after  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  in  1547 :— <<  Here  now  to  say 

some  what  of  the  manner  of  their  camp :  As  they  had  no  pavi- 
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lions,  or  round  houses,  of  any  commendable  compas,  so  wear 
there  few  otlicr  tentcs  with  posts,  a»  the  used  maner  of  making 
is ;  and  of  these  few  also,  none  of  above  twenty  foot  length,  but 
most  far  under;  for  the  most  part  all  very  sumptuously  beset, 
(after  their  fashion,)  for  the  love  of  France,  with  flenr-de-lys, 
some  of  blue  buckeram,  some  of  black,  and  some  of  some 
other  colours.    These  white  ridges,  as  I  call  them,  tiiat,  as  we 
stood  on  Fauxside  Bray,  did  make  so  great  muster  toward  as, 
which  I  did  take  then  to  be  a  number  of  tentes,  when  we  came, 
we  found  it  a  linnen  drapery,  of  the  coarser  cambryk  in  dede, 
for  it  was  all  of  canvas  sheets,  and  wear  the  tentides,  or  ra- 
ther cabayns  and  couches  of  theur  soldiers ;  the  which  (much 
after  the  common  building  of  their  country  beside)  had  they 
framed  of  four  sticks,  about  an  ell  long  a  piece,  whearof  two 
fastened  together  at  one  end  aloft,  and  the  two  endes  beneath 
stuck  in  the  ground,  an  ell  asunder,  standing  in  fashion  like  tha 
bowes  of  a  sowes  yoke ;  over  two  such  bowes  (one,  as  it  were, 
at  their  head,  the  other  at  their  feel,)  they  stretched  a  sheet 
dovm  on  both  sides,  whereby  their  cabui  became  roofed  like  a 
ridge,  but  skant  shut  at  both  ends,  and  not  very  close  beneath 
on  the  sides,  unless  their  sticks  were  the  shorter,  or  their  vrives 
the  more  liberal  to  lend  them  larger  napery ;  howbeit,  when 
they  had  lined  them,  and  stuflPd  them  so  thick  with  straw,  with 
the  weather  as  it  was  not  very  cold,  when  tliey  were  ones 
coached,  they  were  as  warm  as  they  had  been  wrapt  in  horses 
4ang.''— Patten's  Accimai  of  SomerHfs  Expedition. 
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Note  XL 
in  pnmd  SetUmiid^a  royai  skidd 


The  ruddff  Licm  ramped  im  ^Id.^-P.  f  17. 
The  weU-known  arms  of  ScotUmd.  If  yon  will  beUere  Boe- 
Ihius  and  Bachanany  the  doable  treanire  round  the  shield,  men- 
tioned p.  193y  amnter  fteur-de-lmd  or,  Umguad  wad  armed  axmre^ 
WM  fint  aisomed  by  Achaios,  King  of  ScoUand,  conteoqioniy 
of  Charlemagne,  and  founder  of  the  celebrated  Leagne  with 
France  j  but  later  antiquaries  make  poor  Eodiy  or  Achy  little 
better  tiian  a  sort  of  Kuig  of  Brentford,  whom  old  Grig  (who 
has  also  swelled  into  Gregorius  Magnus,)  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  important  duty  of  governing  some  part  of  ihe  north- 
eastern coast  of  Scotland. 
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Note  L 

Caki^Mi  Quem  U  dbciynl.— P.  f  19. 
The  OMTown  of  Ediobnrgh  wu  secnred  on  the  nortli  side 
by  a  lake,  now  drafaied|  and  on  the  Math  by  a  waU,  wfakli  there 
WM  eoaie  attempt  to  make  defensible  e?ea  so  late  as  lT4/i. 
The  gatea^  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie  wall,  hare  beenpnlM 
down,  in  the  coarse  of  the  late  extensile  and  beasrthol  enkurge- 
nent  of  the  elty.  My  ingenioas  and  Talaed  friend,  Mr«  Tho- 
mas Campbell,  proposed  to  celebrate  Edinbargh  onder  the  epi- 
thet here  borrowed.  Bat  the  <<  Qaeen  of  the  North*  has  not 
been  so  fiirtanate  as  to  receiye  from  so  eminent  apen  the  pro- 
posed distinction. 

Note  IL 

FUnging  thf  white  arms  to  the  tea, — ^P.  230. 
Since  writing  this  line,  I  find  I  have  inadTertently  borrowed 
it  almost  yerbatim,  though  with  somewhat  a  diffh^nt  meaning, 
from  a  chorus  iu  **  Caractacns :" 

Britain  heard  the  descant  bold. 
She  flung  her  white  arms  o'er  the  sea,. 

Proud  in  her  leafy  bosom  to  enfold 
Tlie  freight  of  harmony. 
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Note  ni. 

Since  first,  when  conquering  York  aroee. 
To  Henry  meek  the  gave  repose, — P.  233. 
Henry  VI.,  with  his  qaeeD,  bis  heir,  and  the  chie&  ofbisfk" 
mily,  fled  to  Scotland  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton.    Id  this 
note  a  doabt  was  formerly  expressed,  whether  Henry  VI.  came 
to  Edinburgh,  though  his  queen  certainly  did ;  Mr.  Pinkerton 
incliniDg  to  believe  that  he  remained  at  Kircndbngbt.    Bat 
my  noble  friend,  Lord  Napier,  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  giant, 
by  Henry,  of  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  to  his  lordihipls  ances- 
tor, John  Napier,  subscribed  by  the  King  himself,  ni  Edm^ 
hwrgh,  the  f  8th  day  of  Angost,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  which  corresponds  to  the  year  of  God  1461.  This  grant, 
Douglas,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  accuracy,  dates  in  1S68. 
But  this  error  being  corrected  from  the  copy  in  Macfarlane's 
MSS.  p.  119,  IfO,  removes  all  scepticism  on  the  rabject  of 
Henry  VI.  being  really  at  Edinburgh.    John  Napier  was  san 
and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Napier,  and  about  this  time  was 
Provost  of  Edmburgh.    The  hospitable  reception  of  the  dis- 
tressed Monarch  and  his  family,  called  forth  on  Scotland  the 
encomium  of  Molinct,  a  coutemporary  poet.    The   FitgK«h 
people,  he  says, — 

Ung  now^au  roy  crSerentj 

Par  deepiteua:  vouloir, 
Le  vieU  en  debouUrent,  • 

Et  son  legititne  hair. 
Qui  fuytyfaUa  prendre 

D'Escossd  legaraad. 
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De  t&iutktla  U  nmdrt^ 
Et  le  phu  toUermU. 

KbcOllbction  dbi  Avanturbs. 


Note  IV. 
■the  romtrntie  stramj 


fVhme  AngUhNonuM  tvnea  whiUre  ^ 

CoM  win  ikt  Jti^yfll  Heitr^a  ear.^P.  S34. 
Mr.EUiSy  in  his  Ytltiable  Introduction  to  tht  <<l^pecimens  of 
Romance/  has  proved,  by  the  concnrring  f  ettimoliy  of  La  Ra- 
Taiflere,  Tressan,  but  espedally  the  Abbe  de  la  ftoe,  that  the 
coortf  of  our  Anglo-Norman  kil^,  rather  than  thote  of  the 
F^rMicfa  nwnafclisy  produced  the  birth  of  romance  literature, 
teuie,  soon  after  mentioned,  compiled  fh>m  Armorican  on- 
gfaiaby  and  tramlated  into  Norman-Frencb,  or  romance  Ian- 
pmgCf  the  tvrelye  coriont  Lays,  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  us 
a  fredi  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Introduction.  The  story  of 
Blond^  the  ikmoos  and  fhithfiiT  minstrel  of  Richard  I.,  needs 
no  cotmneotaTf  • 

Note  V. 

Tke  cMJk^onl  mrwf  flew  like  Aaii.— P.  f4i. 
This  b  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some  of  the  counties 
of  £n|^ami,  distingnialied  for  archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordi- 
juty  lengA  wcire  actndly  oscfd.  Thus,  at  the  Battle  of  Black- 
heath,  between  the  troops  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  Cornish  in- 
surgentSy  in  1496,  the  Bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended  by  a 

f 
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picked  band  of  archers  from  the  rebel  anny,  **  whose  arrows," 
says  HoUioshed,  "  were  id  length  a  foil  cloth-yard."  The 
Scottish,  according  to  Ascham,  had  a  proverb,  that  eveiy  Eng- 
lish archer  carried  onder  his  belt  twenty-four  Scots,  in  allosioo 
to  his  bundle  of  unerring  shaAs. 

Note  VI. 

To  poit,  to  whedi  the  croupe  to  gmn, 

And  high  curvettf  thai  not  in  vam 

The  eword-mcay  mighi  deocend  amam 
OnfoewuaCe  cas^u  below. — ^P.  243. 
«  The  most  osefol  otr,  as  the  Frenchmen  term  it,  is  terrif 
ten ;  the  courbetteOf  cabriolet j  or  im  jMst  et  un  smtf ,  being 
fitter  for  horses  of  parade  and  triumph  than  for  soldiers:  yet  I 
cannot  deny  but  a  demivoUe  with  courbettee,  so  that  they  be 
not  too  high,  may  be  osefol  in  a  fight  or  meelee;  for,  as  La- 
broue  hath  it,  in  his  Book  of  Horsemanship,  Moosiemr  de 
Montmorency  having  a  horse  that  was  excellent  in  performing 
the  denuvoUcy  did,  with  his  sword,  strike  down  two  adversa- 
ries from  their  horses  in  a  tourney,  where  divers  of  the  prime 
gallants  of  France  did  meet;  for,  taking  his  time,  when  the 
horse  was  in  the  height  of  his  courbette,  and  discharging  a 
blow  then,  his  sword  fell  with  such  weight  and  force  upon  the 
two  cavaliers,  one  after  another,  that  he  struck  them  from  their 
horses  to  the  ground." — Lard  Herbert  qf  Cherbwjfe  JJfe^ 
p.  48. 
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Note  VII. 

He  mm  the  hardif  bwrghen  there 

March  armed^  im  foot^  with  f aces  ban, — P.  f4S. 
The  Scottish  bnrgeases  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  be 
armed  with  bowes  and  theavea,  sword,  bnckler,  knife,  spear,  or 
m  good  axe  instead  of  a  bow,  if  worth  L.  100 :  their  armonr  to 
be  of  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore  white  Aols,  i.  e. 
bright  steel  caps,  without  crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James 
IV.,  their  weti^othehawmge  are  appointed  to  beheld  four  times 
a-year,  under  the  aldermen  or  bailiffi. 

Note  Vin. 

On  foot  the  yeomen  too,— P.  244. 
Bows  and  qorrers  were  in  yain  recommended  to  the  peasan- 
try of  Scotland,  by  repeated  statutes ;  spears  and  axes  seem 
oniTersally  to  have  been  used  instead  of  them.  Their  defen- 
sive armoar  vras  the  plate-Jack,  haubeik,  orbrigantine;  and 
their  missile  weapons  cross*bows  and  cnlverins.  All  wore 
swords  of  excellent  temper,  according  to  Patten;  andavo- 
lomlnoos  handkerchief  round  their  neck,  **  not  for  cold^  but 
for  cutting."  The  mace  also  was  much  used  in  the  Scottish 
army :  The  old  poem  on  the  battle  of  Flodden,  mentions  a 
band— 


Who  manfully  did  meet  their  foes, 
With  leaden  mauls,  and  lances  long. 

ft 
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When  the  feudal  amy  of  the  kingdom  was  called  fortb, 
man  was  obliged  to  appear  with  forty  days  proYMm.  When 
this  ¥ras  expended,  which  took  place  before  the  baltie  of  Flod- 
den,  the  army  melted  away  of  coorM.  Ahnost  all  the  Scottiili 
forces,  (except  a  few  knights,  men^t-arms,  and  the  Border- 
prickers,  who  formed  excellent  light  cavalry,  acted  opon  foot. 

Note  IX. 

.  A  bQMqmt  riekf  «md  cotilif  vtnes. — P.  f50. 
In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  importance,  and  among 
wfaomsoeTer  taking  place,  it  wonld  seem,  that  a  present  of  wine 
was  an  uniform  and  indispensable  preliminary.  It  was  not  to 
Sir  John  Falstaff  alone  that  soch  an  introductory  prefiice  ¥ras 
necessary,  however  well  judged  and  acceptable  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Brook ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on  embassy  to  Scot- 
land  in  1539^10,  mentions,  with  complacency,  *'  the  same  night 
came  Rothesay  (the  herald  so  called)  to  me  again,  and  brought 
me  wine  From  the  king,  both  white  and  red." — CUfford$  £di- 
twn,  p.  59. 

Note  X. 
■  kU  iron  belif 


Thai  bound  kii  breatt  m  pemmce-patJi, 
In  memory  qf  hiafaiher  slam.— P.  254. 
Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  belt,  to  the  weight 

of  which  James  added  certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived. 

Pitscottie  founds  his  belief,  that  James  was  not  shun  in  the 
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battle  of  Flodden,  becanse  the  English  never  had  this  token 
of  the  iron-belt  to  shew  to  any  Soottishman.  The  person  and 
character  of  James  are  delineated  according  to  oar  best  histo- 
rians. His  romantic  disposition,  which  led  him  highly  to  re- 
lish gaiety,  approaching  to  license,  was,  at  the  same  time,  tiiv 
ged  with  enthusiastic  devotion.  These  propensities  sometimes 
formed  a  strange  contrast.  He  was  wont,  doriug  his  fits  of 
devotion,  to  assume  the  dress,  and  conform  to  the  rules,  of  the 
order  of  Franciscans  3  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance  for 
some  time  in  Stirling,  to  plunge  again  into  the  tide  of  pleasure. 
Probably,  too,  with  no  unusual  inconsistence,  he  sometimes 
laughed  at  the  superstitious  observances  to  which  he  at  other 
times  subjected  himself.  There  is  a  very  singular  poem  by 
Dunbar,  seemingly  addressed  to  James  IV.,  on  one  of  these 
occasions  of  monastic  seclusion.  It  is  a  most  daring  and  pro* 
fane  parody  on  the  services  of  the  church  of  Rome,  entitled, 

Dimfrar'f  Dhrige  to  the  King, 
Bffding  ower  Umg  in  SiritUing, 

We  that  are  here,  in  heaven^  gIory» 
To  yon,  that  are  in  purgatory. 
Commend  us  on  our  hearty  wise  ; 
I  mean  we  folks  in  F^umdise. 
In  Edinburgh,  with  all  merriness, 
To  you  in  Sth'Kng ,  wifli  distress. 
Where  neither  pleasure  nor  delight  is, 
For  pity  this  epistle  wrytis,  &c. 

See  the  whole  m  Sibbald's  Collection,  VoL  I.  p.  !tS4. 
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Note  XI. 

SirHmgk  the  HermCa  wife  kOd  mn^.— P.  f55. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Khig  James'  acquaintance 
with  lady  Heron  of  Ford  did  not  commence  until  he  marched 
into  England.  Our  historians  impute  to  the  king's  infiitnated 
passion  the  delays  iivhich  led  to  the  fiital  defeat  of  Flodden. 
The  author  of  **  The  Genealogy  of  the  Heron  Family*  endea- 
vours, with  laudable  auiuety,  to  clear  the  Lady  Ford  fipom  tiiis 
scandal :  that  she  came  and  went,  however,  between  the  armies 
of  James  and  Surrey,  is  certain.  See  Pinkertoii's  History, 
and  the  authorities  he  refers  to,  Vol.  II.  p.  99.  Heron  of 
Ford  had  been,  in  1511,  in  some  sort,  accessory  to  the  shingfa- 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford,  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches.  It  was  committed  by  his  brother  the  bastard,  lil- 
burn,  and  Starked,  three  Borderers.  Lilbum,  and  Heron  of 
Ford,  were  deliYered  up  by  Henry  to  James,  and  were  impri- 
soned in  the  fortress  of  Fastcastle,  where  the  former  died. 
Part  of  the  pretence  of  Lady  Ford's  negociations  with  James 
was  the  liberty  of  her  husband. 

Note  XIL 

For  the  fair  Queen  (ff  Fhmce 
Sent  him  a  Twnguoia  ring,  and  gUfoe, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  kmght  and  (om, 
For  her  to  break  a  hmce, — P.  255. 
**  Also  the  Queen  of  F^tmce  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  calling  him  her  love,  shewing  him  that  she  hnd 
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loffiered  mach  rebake  in  Fnuice  for  the  defeodiiig  of  his  ho- 
near.  She  believed  rarely  tiiat  he  wonid  recompeiMe  her  again 
witii  some  of  his  kingly  rapport  in  her  necessity ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  would  raise  her  an  army,  and  come  three  foot  of  groond 
on  English  groand,  for  her  sake.  To  that  effect  she  sent  him  a 
ring  off  her  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand  French  crowns  to  pay 
his  expenses."  Pitscottib,  p.  110.-— A  turquois  ring  ;^to- 
bably  this  fiital  gift  is,  with  James's  sword  and  dagger,  preser- 
ved in  the  College  of  Heralds,  London. 

Note  XIIL 

ArekibM  Bell-the-Cai,—V.  262. 
Ardiibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man  remarkable  for 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  acquired  the  popular  name  of  BeU- 
tke-Caiy  upon  the  following  remarkable,  occasion :  James  the 
Third,  of  whom  Pitscottie  complains,  that  lie  delighted  more 
in  music,  and  ^  policies  of  building,"  than  in  bunting,  hawking, 
and  other  noble  exercises,  was  so  ill  advised,  as  to  make  favou- 
rites of  his  architects  and  musicians,  vrhom  the  same  historian 
irreverently  terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility,  who  did 
not  sympathise  in  the  king's  respect  for  the  fine  arts,  were  ex- 
tremely incensed  at  the  honours  conferred  on  these  persons, 
particularly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who  had  been  created  Eari 
•f  Mar.  And  seizing  the  opportunity,  when,  in  1482,  the  king 
had  convoked  the  whole  array  of  the  country  to  march  against 
the  English,  they  held  a  midnight  council  in  the  church  of  Lan- 
der, for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  remoring  these  minions  from 
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tbe  king^  penon.  Wbcn  «Uhiidacic«damiiept«pnttjQCtte 
meaiorey  Lord  Gr^  told  the  aMan»b(j  tkt  fotoggo  of  Um 
Hioe;  who  bid  formed  a  resofaitioii,  th«t  it  woidd  he  higMy 
ildv9iitageoiii  to  their  comnuiiiity  to  tie  a  bell  lomid  the  g«|^ 
UfNkf  that  they  might  hear  her  ai^roacfa  at  a  diitanoe;  hvt 
urtttch  pablic  measure  imibrtiiiiateiy  miscaiTied,  from  no  mon^e 
beho^  wiUii^  to  andeitake  the  task  of  fiMteamg  the  belL  '^I 
mpdefstaud  the iqcial,*'  said  Aagosii  ^and,  tet  what  we  |UPo- 
pose  may  not  Uick  execaUcp,  I  will  M  tka  «■<•*  The  rest  aC 
the  strange  scene  is  tiios  told  by  Pitscottie : — 

**  By  this  was  advised  and  spoken  by  their  lords  foresaid, 
Cochnuiy  the  Earl  of  Mar,  came  &om  the  luof;  to  the  council, 
(which  council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  lor  the  ^me,) 
yn^  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war,  to  the 
nwillier  of  three  hundred  li^t  axes,  all  clad  in  white  lireiy,  and 
bhck  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known  for  Go^ranthe 
"EJui  of  Mar's  men.  Himself  was  dad  in  a  riding  pie  of  Uack 
velvet,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  to  the  vabia 
of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the 
ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set  with  precious  stone,  called  a  benylt 
hanging  in  the  midfit  This  Cochran  had  his  henmooit  hom  be- 
fore him,  overgiU  with  gold  \  and  so  were  all  the  rest  of  his 
horns,  and  all  his  palUous  were  of  fine  canvas  of  silky  a«d  the 
cords  thereof  l$ne  twisted  silk,  and  the  chains  upoa  bis  pattiDaa 
weito  doable  overgilt  with  gold. 

^Thjs  Cochran  was  so  proud  in  hb  conceit^  thajkhe  counl^ 
ed  uo  lords  to  be  marrows  to  him,  therefore  he  rushed  mdely 
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at  tlie  kirk-door.    Tbe  council  eaqniied  who  it  was  tiiat  per- 
tarbed  them  at  that  time.   Sir  Robert  Dooglas,  Laird  of  Lodi* 
leveBy  was  keeper  of  tke  lurk-door  at  that  time,  'who  enquired  ' 
who  that  was  that  knocked  so  mdely?  and  Cochran  answer- 
ed, <<  This  is  I,  the  Earl  of  Mar."    The  which  news  pleased 
well  the  lords^  became  they  were  ready  boun  to  cause  takehin, 
as  is  afore  rehearsed.    Then  the  Earl  of  Angus  past  hastOy  to 
the  door,  and  witii  him  Sir  Robert  Don|^  of  Lochleretty  there 
to  receive  in  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  so  many  of  his  complices 
who  were  there,  as  they  thought  good.   And  the  Earl  of  Angus 
met  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  came  in  at  the  door,  and  piill- 
ed  the  golden  chain  from  his  craig,  and  said  to  him,  a  tow'  would 
set  him  better.   Sir  Robert  Dovglas  syne  polled  the  btowing- 
horn  from  him  in  like  manner,  and  said,  *^  He  had  been  the 
banter  of  mischief  over  long."  This  Cochran  asked,  **  My  lords, 
is  it  mows,^  or  earnest?^   They  answered,  and  said,  it  isgood 
earnest,  and  so  thoa  shalt  find :  for  thou  and  thy  compBees 
have  abused  oar  prince  this  long  tiaie ;  of  whom  then  shalt 
have  no  more  credence,  bnt  shall  have  thy  reward  according  to 
thy  good  service,  as  thou  hast  deserved  in  times  bypast;  right 
so  the  rest  of  thy  fbUoweis. 

<"  Notwithstaisdiag,  the  lords  held  them  quiet  tiB  they  oaased 
certain  armed  men  to  pass  into  the  king^  paBion,  and  two  or 
three  wise  men  to  pass  with  them,  and  give  the  khig  fidr  plea- 
saat  words,  till  they  hid  hands  on  aU  the  Ungls  servants,  aa^ 
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took  tlieiD  and  hanged  them  before  his  eyes  over  the  bridge  of 
Lawder.  Incontinent  they  bron^t  forth  Cochran,  and  his 
hands  boond  with  a  tow,  who  desired  them  to  take  one  of  his 
own  pallion-tows  and  bind  bb  hands,  for  he  thon^t  shame  to 
have  his  hands  bound  with  such  tow  of  hemp,  like  a  thief. 
Hie  lords  answered,  he  vras  a  traitor,  he  deserved  no  better ; 
and,  for  despight,  they  took  a  hair  tether,'  and  hanged  him 
over  the  bridge  of  Lawder,  above  the  rest  of  his  complices." — 
PiTtcOTTiB,  p.  78.  foho  edit* 

Note  XIV. 

Agabut  ike  war  had  Angui  tiood. 
And  chttfed  Ms  royot  lord. — P.  263. 
Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against  England  was 
resolved  npon.  He  eaniestly  spoke  agamst  that  measure  from 
its  commencement;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
remonstrated  so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of  fighting,  that  the 
king  said  to  him,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  <'  if  he  was  afraid 
he  might  go  home."  The  earl  burst  into  tears  at  this  insupport- 
able insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leaving  his  sons,  George, 
master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  of  Glenbervie,  to  command 
his  followers.  They  were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  The  aged  earl, 
broken-hearted  at  the  calamities  of  his  house  and  his  country, 
retired  into  a  religions  house,  where  he  died  about  a  year  af- 
ter the  field  of  Flodden. 

« Halter. 
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Note  XV. 

Then  rui  you  in  Tantetton  HoU.— P.  264. 
The  rains  of  TaDtallon  Castle  occupy  a  high  rock  projecting 
into  the  German  Ocean,  abont  tvto  miles  east  of  North  Ber- 
wick. The  building  is  not  seen  till  a  close  approach,  as  there  is 
rising  gronnd  betwixt  it  and  the  land.  The  circuit  is  of  large 
extent,  fenced  npon  three  sides  by  the  precipice  which  over- 
hangs the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  double  ditch  and  very 
strong  outworks.  Tantallon  vras  a  principal  castle  of  the 
Douglas  family,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished,  in 
15f7,  it  continued  to  hold  out  against  James  V.  The  king  went 
in  person  against  it,  and,  for  its  reduction,  borrowed  from  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  two 
great  cannons,  whose  names,  as  Pitscottie  informs  us  with  lau- 
dable  minuteness,  were  "  Tlirawn-month*d  Mow  and  her  Mar- 
row;" also,  **  two  great  botcards,  and  two  moyan,  two  double 
ialcons,  and  four  quarter-falcons;"  for  the  safe  guiding  and  re- 
delivery of  which,  three  lords  were  laid  in  pawn  at  Dunbar. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  James  vras  forced  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  Tan- 
tallon by  treaty  with  the  governor,  Simeon  Panango.  When 
the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  from  banishment,  npon  the  death  of 
James,  he  again  obtained  possession  of  Tantallon,  audit  actually 
afforded  refuge  to  an  English  ambassador,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  text.  This  was  no  other  than- 
the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  resided  there  for  some 
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time  under  Angiu's  protection,  after  the  fiulnre  of  his  oegoda- 
tioD,  for  matching  the  infant  Mary  with  Edward  VI.  He  sajrsy 
that  tiiongh  this  place  was  poorly  famished,  it  was  of  soch 
strength  as  might  warrant  him  against  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  he  now  thought  himself  oat  of  danger.* 

There  is  a  military  tradition,  that  the  old  Scotch  March  was 
meant  to  express  the  words. 

Ding  down  Tantallon, 
Mak  a  Brig  to  the  Bass, 

TintaUott  was  at  length  **  dang  down*'  and  rained  by  the  Co- 
venanters ;  iti  lord,  the  Marqnis  of  Dooglas,  bdng  a  finroorer 
of  the  royal  cause.  Hie  casde  and  barony  were  sold  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centory  to  Presideat  Dalrymple  of 
North  Berwick,  by  tiie  then  Marquis  of  Doogtas. 

Note  XVI. 

«  Tletr  nufH0  on  hi$  hkule.^¥.  264. 
A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord  Dooglas,  bears, 
among  a  great  deal  of  flonrishing,  two  hands  pofaiting  to  a  heart, 
which  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  date  ldS9,  being  the 
year  in  which  Bruce  charged  the  Good  Lord  Douglas  to  cany 
his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.    The  following  lines  (the  fintcou- 

'  The  very  curious  State  Papers  of  this  able  negodator,  are 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Clifford,  with  some  Notes,  by  the 
Author  of  Marmion. 
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plet  of  which  u  quoted  by  Godscroft  as  a  popaUr  saying  in  hi# 
time)  are  inscribed  around  the  emblem : 


So  mony  goid  as  of  ye  Dovglas  beinge. 
Of  ane  samame  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

I  will  ye  charge,  efter  yat  I  depart, 
To  holy  grawe,  and  thair  buy  my  hart ; 
Let  It  remane  ever  hotrb  ttmb  ahd  howr, 
To  ye  last  day  I  see  my  Saviow. 

I  do  protest  in  tyme  of  all  my  ringe, 
Y«  lyk  rabject  had  never  oay 


This  canons  and  valaable  reliqne  was  nearly  lost  doring  the  ci- 
vil war  of  1745-^,  being  carried  away  from  Donglas-Castk  by 
ipme  of  those  in  arms  for  Prince  Charles.  Bat  great  interest 
having  been  made  by  the  Dnke  of  Douglas  among  the  chief 
partiians  of  Staart,  it  was  at  length  restored.  It  resembles  a 
Highland  ehiymore^  of  the  nsoal  site,  is  of  an  excellent  temper, 
and  admurably  poised. 

Note  XVU. 
Martim  Swart.-^P.  275. 
Tbe  name  of  this  German  General  it  preserved  by  that  of  the 
field  of  battle,  which  is  called,  after  him,  Swart-moor.    There 
weve  songs  abont  him  long  cnrrcnt  in  Knghind^— See 
tioa  prefixed  to  Ritsom's  Aweieni  SomgSf  179S|  'page  bu. 
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Note  XVIII. 
Perdumce  $omeform  w«u  unobterved, 
Perdumce  m  pohi  qf  faith  he  moened. — P.  274. 
It  was  early  necessary  for  those  who  felt  themselTes  obliged 
to  believe  in  the  divine  judgment  bemg  enunciated  in  the  trial 
by  duel,  to  find  salvos  for  the  strange  and  obviously  precarioos 
chances  of  the  combat.  Various  carious  evasive  shifts^  used 
by  those  who  took  up  an  unrighteous  quarrel,  were  supposed 
sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  just  one.  Tbus,  in  the  romance 
of  ''  Amys  and  Amelion/'  the  one  brother-in-arms,  fighting  for 
the  other,  disguised  in  his  armour,  swears  that  Ae  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime  of  which  the  Steward,  his  antagonist,  truly, 
though  maliciously,  accused  him  whom  he  represented.  Bran- 
tome  tells  a  story  of  an  Italian,  who  entered  the  lists  upon  ao 
unjust  quarrel,  but,  to  make  his  cause  good,  iled  from  his  ene- 
my at  the  first  onset.  ^  Turn,  coward  t*  exclaimed  his  antago- 
nist ;  <'  Thou  liest,"  said  the  Italian,  <^  coward  am  I  none ;  and 
in  this  quarrel  will  I  fight  to  the  death,  but  my  first  cause  of 
combat  was  unjust,  and  I  abandon  it."  *' Je  v*iif  faitse  a 
penaer,"  adds  Brantome  <'s*ti  wy  a  pat  de  Vabua  Uu"  Ebe- 
vrhere  he  says,  very  sensibly,  upon  the  confidence  which  those 
who  had  a  righteous  cause  entertained  of  victory ;  <*  Un  ofttrt 
ahtu  y  awU-Uy  que  ceux  qui  avoieni  un  juHe  tui^ei  de  qmerentp 
et  qu*im  lea  faUoU  jurer  awnU  entrer  au  campy  ptnaneni  'eUre 
au8$Uo$t  vainqueuny  voire  ien  afntfWlll•^tb  da  touty  tneimet 
que  leun   coiifeeteut8f   parraitu  et  confidants  Uun  en   respoa- 
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doieni  tcmt^mtf  eomme  n  Diem  kur  en  euei  dmmi  tme  paienie; 
ei ne regardant poini  4  tPmUres/auteepaeUeef  et <gue  DUuenganU 
Ui  pnnUwn  4  ee  coup  Id  poor  phu  grande,  detpUeuUf  et  exempUtte,** 
— Diaconn  uir  les  Duels. 

Note  XIX. 
Dtifi-£dtii*f  CroM.— P.  279. 
The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  carious  stmc- 

I 

ture.  The  lower  part  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was  a 
pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian  shape.  Above 
these  was  a  projecting  battlement,  with  a  turret  at  each  comer, 
and  medallions,  of  rude  but  curious  workmanship,  between 
them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a  column  of  one 
stone^  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  an  unir 
com.  This  pillar  is  preserved  at  the  House  of  Dram,  near 
Edinburgh.  The  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  1756,  with  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  of  Session,  (prohpudor!)  destroyed  this  cu- 
rious monument,  under  a  wanton  pretext,  that  it  encumbered 
the  street ;  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  left  an  ogly  nuns,  cal- 
led the  Lnckenbooths,  and,  on  the  other,  an  awkward,  long, 
and  low  guard-house,  which  were  fifty  times  more  encumbrance^ 
than  the  venerable  and  inoffensive  Cross. 

Fhnn  the  tower  of  the  Cross,  so  long  as  it  remained,  the 
heralds  publbhed  the  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  its  scite,  mark- 
ed by  radii,  diverging  from  a  stone  centre,  in  the  High  Street, 
b  still  the  place  where  proclamations  are  made. 
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Note  XX. 
This  QMful  mimmtmM  eiam, — P.  281.' 
This  rapematnral  citation  is  mentioDed  by  all  onr  Scottisb 
historians.  It' was  probably,  like  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow, 
an  attempt,  by  thoite  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  opon  the  so- 
perstitioos  temper  of  James  IV.  The  following  account  from 
PitMOttie  is  characteristically  minute,  and  famishes,  besides, 
some  carious  particulars  of  the  equipment  of  the  army  of 
James  tV  I  need  only  add  to  it,  that  Plotcodc,  or  PIntoek,  ia 
no  other  than  Pluto.  The  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  by  no 
means  disbelieTed  in  the  existence  of  the  heathen  deities ;  they 
only  considered  them  as  devils;*  and  Plotcoek,  so  hi  from 
implying  any  thing  fabolous,  was  a  synonyme  of  the  grand  ene- 
my of  mankind.  ^  Yet  all  their  wamhigs,  and  oncooth  tiding*, 
nor  no  good  counsel,  might  stop  the  king,  at  tlus  present,  from 
his  vain  purpose,  and  wicked  enterprise,  but  batted  him  6st 


*  See,  on  this  curious  subject,  the  Essay  on  Furies,  in  fte 
**  Border  Minstrelsy,"  Vol.  II.  onder  the  fourth  head ;  also  Jack- 
son on  Unbelief,  p.  175.  Chaucer  calls  Plato  the  <'  King  of 
Faerie  ;"  and  Dunbar  names  him  ''  Pluto,  that  elrich  incubus." 
If  he  was  not  actually  the  devil,  he  must  be  considered  as  the 
'^  prince  of  the  power  of  the  aar."  The  moat  reaMrkable  in- 
stance of  these  surviving  classical  superstitions,  is  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, concerning  the  Hill  of  Venus,  into  which  she  attempts  to 
eintice  all  gaOant  knights,  and  detains  them  in  a  sort  of  Foob' 
Paradise. 
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to  Edmbnrgfa,  and  there  to  make  his  provision  and  furnishing, 
in  haTing  forth  of  his  army  against  the  day  appointed,  that 
they  should  meet  in  the  Burrow-mnir  of  Edinburgh :  That  is 
to  say,  seren-  cannons  that  he  had  forth  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
tNirgh,  which  were  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  casten  by  Robert 
Borthwick,  the  master-gunner,  with  other  small  artilleiy,  bul- 
let, powder,  and  all  manner  of  order,  as  the  master-gunner 
«ould  devise. 

^  In  this  mean  time,  when  they  were  taking  forth  their  ar- 
tillery,  and  the  king  being  in  the  Abbey  for  the  time,  there  was 
a  cry  heard  at  the  Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  summous,  which  was 
named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer  thereof.  The  Summons  of 
Plotcock ;  which  desired  all  men  to  compear,  both  Earl,  and 
Lord,  and  Baron,  and  all  honest  gentlemen  witliin  the  tovm, 
^every  man  specified  by  his  own  name,)  to  compear,  within  the 
space  of  forty  days,  before  his  master,  where  it  should  happen 
him  to  appoint,  and  be  for  the  time,  under  the  pain  of  diso- 
bedience. But  whether  this  summons  was  proclaimed  by  vain 
persons,  night-walkers,  or  drunken  men,  for  their  pastime,  or 
if  it  was  a  spirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly ;  but  it  was  shewn  to  me, 
that  an  indweller  of  the  town,.  Mr.  Richard  Lawson,  being  evil- 
^posed,  ganging  in  his  gallery-stair  foreanent  the  cross,  hear- 
ing this  voice  prochuming  this  summons,  thought  marvel  what 
it  should  be,  eried  on  his  servant  to  bring  him  his  purse ;  and 
when  he  had  brought  him  it,  he  took  out  a  crown,  and  cast 
over  the  stair,  saying,  I  appeal  from  that  summons,  judgment, 
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and  seateoce  thereof,  and  tikes  me  ell  whole  in  the  mercy  ef 
Gody  and  Christ  Jesos  his  Sod.  Verily  the  author  of  this,  that 
cansed  me  write  the  manner  of  the  sommonSy  was  a  hmded 
gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  was 
in  the  town  the  time  of  the  said  summons;  and  thereafter, 
when  the  field  was  stricken,  he  swore  to  me,  there  was  no  man 
that  escaped  that  was  called  in  this  sommons,  bat  that  one 
man  alone  which  made  his  protestation,  and  appealed  from 
the  said  summons ;  bot  all  the  lave  were  perished  in  the  field 
with  the  king." 

Note  XX. 

FiiZ'Eudaee  bade  them  pauae  a  wkUe^ 

Before  a  oenfrofrfc  pile. — P.  286. 
The  convent  alluded  to  is  a  foondation  of  Cistertian  nnns , 
near  North  Berwick,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.   It 
was  founded  by  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  in  1216. 

Note  XXI. 

That  cne  qf  his  own  oMcntry 
Dr9ve  the  Monks  forth  qf  Coo€ti<ry.— P.  290. 
This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real  Robert  de  Marmion, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbory  de- 
scribes with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero :  '*  Homa 
belHeosuSf  fenda^  et  astuciOf  fere  nullo  sno  tempsre  tamper.* 
This  Baron,  having  expelled  the  monks  from  the  church  of 
Coventty,  was  not  long  of  eiperiencing  the  divine  judgment, 
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as  the  Btme  monks  do  donbt  termed  his  disaster.  Having 
waged  a  feudal  war  with  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Marmion's  horse 
felly  as  he  charged  in  the  van  of  his  troop,  against  a  body  of 
the  Earl's  followers :  the  rider's  thigh  being  broken  by  the  fall, 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  a  common  foot-soldier,  ere  he  could 
receive  any  succour.  The  whole  story  is  told  by  William  of 
Newbury. 


gt 
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Note  I. 

•  the  swage  Dane 


At  lot  more  deep  the  mead  did  dram. — P.  299. 
The  lol  of  tlie  heathen  Danes,  (a  word  still  ^plied  to  Christ- 
mas  in  Scotland,)  was  solemnized  with  great  festivity.    The 
humour  of  the  Danes  at  table  displayed  itself  in  pelting  each 
other  with  bones;  and  Torf<eus  tells  a  long  and  carious  story 
in  the  history  of  Hrolfe-Kraka,  of  one  Hottus,  an  inmate  of 
the  court  of  Denmark,  who  was  so  generally  assailed  with 
these  missiles,   that  he  constructed,   out  of  the  bones  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed,  a  very  respectable  entrenchment, 
against  those  who  continued  the  raillery.    The  dances  of  the 
northern  warriors  round  the  great  fires  of  pine-trees  are  com- 
memorated by  Olaus  Magnus,  who  says,  they  danced  with 
such  fury,  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  that,  if  the  grasp 
of  any  failed,  he  was  pitched  into  the  fire  witli  the  velocity  of 
a  sling.    The  sufferer,  on  such  occasions,  was  instantly  pluck- 
ed  out,  and  obliged  to  quaff  off  a  certain  measure  of  ale,  as  a 
penalty  for  *'  spoiling  the  king's  fire." 
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Note  U. 

Oil  Chrisimai  «ve  the  moM  was  mmg, — ^P.  SOO. 

In  Roman  Catholic  coontries,  mass  is  never  said  at  nigbt, 
excepting  on  Christmas  eve.  Each  of  the  frolics  with  which 
tliat  holiday  nsed  to  be  celebrated,  might  admit  of  a  long  and 
curious  note;  bnt  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  following 
description  of  Christmas,  and  hL»  attributes,  as  personified  in 
one  of  Ben  Jonson*s  Masques  for  the  Court. 

**  Enter  Christmas,  wUh  two  or  three  ^  the  Guard.  He 
is  attired  in  round  hose,  long  stockings,  a  close  doublet,  a  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  broach,  a  long  thin  beard,  a  tmncheoni» 
little  ruffi,  white  shoes,  his  scarfs  and  garters  tied  cross,  and 
his  drum  beaten  before  him. — 

''The  names  of  his  chUdren,  with  their  attires. 

<'  MisS'Rule,  in  a  velvet  cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short  cloak, 
great  yellow  ruff,  like  a  reveller  -,  his  torch-bearer  bearing  a 
rope,  a  cheese,  and  a  basket. 

''  CaroU,  a  long  tawny  coat,  with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute  at 
his  girdle  y  his  torch-bearer  carrying  a  song-book  open. 

''  Minc'dr^pie,  like  a  fine  cook's  wife,  drest  neat,  her  man 
carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and  spoons. 

'*  Gom&olt,  like  a  tumbler,  vrith  a  hoop  and  bells;  his  torch- 
bearer  arm'd  with  cole-staff,  and  blinding  cloth. 

'*  Poet  and  Ptdr,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  hat,  his  gar- 
ment all  done  over  with  pairs  aod  purs ;  his  squire  carrying  a 
box,  cards,,  and  counters. 
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^  NtKf'ymr'B-gifif  kk  a  Mac  coat,  semng-iBan  like,  with  «a 
orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  gilt  on  his  bead.  Ins  hat  ftill  of 
broaches^  with  a  collar  of  giagerbread  ^  his  torch-bearer  carry- 
ing a  march-pain,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  on  either  arm. 

*'  Mmmningf  in  a  masquing  pied  soit^  with  a  fiior ;  his  torch- 
bearer  carrying  the  box,  and  ringing  it. 

'*  WauaU^  like  a  neat  sempiter  and  songster ;  her  page  bear- 
ing a  brown  bowl^  drest  with  ribbands,  and  rosemary,  before 
her. 

'^  Q^erwfi  in  a  short  gown,  with  a  porter^s  staff  in  his  haiid; 
a  wyth  bone  before  him,  and  a  bason,  by  his  torch-bearer. 

^'  Btk^  Cockif  drest  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin, 
bib,  mackcnder,  and  a  little  dagger^  his  mher  bearing  a  great 
cake,  with  a  bean  and  a  pease/' 

Note  III. 

fVk$Htt8f  isay  in  ikdrmumnmg  spy 
Trace  (/mdeiU  mytUry^r-V.  303. 
It  seems  certain,  that  the  Mummers  of  England,  who  (la 
Northomberland  at  least)  nsed  to  go  about  in  disguise  to  the 
neighbouring  houses,  bearing  the  then  useless  ploughshare ;  and 
the  Gviiordi  of  Scotland,  not  yet  in  total  disuse,  present,  in 
some  indistinct  degree,  a  shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
were  the  origm  of  the  English  drama.  In  Scotland,  (me  if» 
Udij)  we  were  woat,  daring  ny  boy-hoed,  to  take  the  cha- 
racteis  of  the  apostles,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Jadas  Is- 
cark>t ;  ^  first  had  the  keys,  the  second  carried  a  sword,  and 
the  last  the  bag^  m  which  the  dole  of  our  neigbonn'  plumb-cake 
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uras  deposited.    One  played  a  ChampioOy  and  recited  sonie  tra- 

ditional  riiymes ;  another  was 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedon, 

Who  conqnered  all  the  world  but  Scotland  alone ; 
When  he  came  to  Scotland  his  courage  grew  cold. 
To  see  a  little  nation  courageous  and  bold. 

These,  and  many  such  verses,  were  repeated,  but  by  rote,  and 
nnconnectedly .  lliere  was  also  occasionally,  I  believe,  a  Saint 
George.  In  all  there  was  a  confused  resemblance  of  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  in  which  the  characters  of  scripture,  the  Nine 
Worthies,  and  other  popular  personages,  were  usually  dkfaibited. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  Chester  Mysteries  were 
published  from  the  MS.  in  the  Museum,  with  the  annotations 
which  a  diligent  investigator  of  popular  antiquities  mig^t  still 
supply.  The  late  acute  and  valuable  antiquary,  Mr.  Ritson, 
showed  me  several  memoranda  towards  such  a  task,  which  are 
probably  now  dispersed  or  lost  See,  however,  his  Remarks  m 
Shaketpeare,  1783,  p.  38. — Since  the  quarto  edition  of  Mar- 
MiON  appeared,  this  subject  has  received  much  elucidation 
fh)m  the  learned  and  extensive  labours  of  Mr.  Douce. 

Note  IV. 
Wkere  my  great-grandsire  came  qf  old, 
fVith  amber  beard  and  flaxen  hak.—lP,  504. 
Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  ray  kind  and  affectionate  friend,  and  dis- 
tant relation,  has  the  original  of  a  poetical  invitation,  addressed 
from  his  grandfather  to  my  relative,  from  which  a  few  lines  hi 
the  text  are  imitated.    They  are  dated,  as  the  epistle  hi  the 
text,  from  Mertonn-honse,  the  seat  of  the  Harden  family. 
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**  With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air, 
Free  of  anxiety  and  care, 
Come  hither,  Cliristmas-day,  and  dine ; 
Well  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  easy  mirth  with  thoughts  divine. 
We  Christians  think  it  holiday, 
On  it  no  sin  to  feast  or  play ; 
Others,  in  spite,  may  fast  and  pray. 
No  superstition  in  the  use 
Our  ancestors  made  of  a  goose  ; 
Why  may  not  we,  as  well  as  they, 
Be  innocently  blithe  that  day, 
On  goose  or  pye,  on  wine  or  ale, 
And  scorn  enthusiastic  zeal? — 
Pray  come,  and  welcome,  or  plague  rott 
Your  friend  and  Undlord,  Walter  Scott." 

Mr.  Walter  Softt,  Lmudden. 


The  venerable  old  gentleman,  to  whom  the  lines  are  address- 
ed, was  the  younger  brother  of  William  Scott  of  Reaboro. 
Being  the  cadet  of  a  cadet  of  the 'Harden  family,  he  had  very 
little  to  lose ;  yet  he  contrived  to  lose  the  tmall  property  he 
had,  by  engaging  in  the  civil  wars  and  intrigues  of  the  home  of 
Stuart.  His  yeneration  for  the  exiled  family  was  so  great,  that 
he  swore  he  would  not  shave  his  beard  till  they  were  restored : 
a  mark  of  attachment,  which,  I  suppose,  had  been  common 
during  Cromwell's  usurpation;  for,  in  Cowley's  <' Cutter  of 
Coleman  Street,"  one  drunken  cavalier  upbnids  another,  that, 
when  he  was  not  able  to  afford  to  pay  a  barber,  he  affected  to 
wear  a  beard  for  the  king.*'    I  sincerely  hope  this  was  not 


•( 
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absolutely  the  original  nmon  of  my  ancestor's  beard ;  which, 
as  appears  from  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Hay 
Macdoogal,  Bart.,  and  another  painted  lor  the  famous  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn/  was  a  beard  of  a  most  dignified  and  venerable  appear- 
ance. 

Note  V. 

The  ifirU^s  Blotted  Trsf .— P.  S07. 

I  am  permitted  to  illostratc  this  passage,  by  inserting  <<  Ceu- 
brtn  yr  EUyUy  or  the  Spiritis  Blasted  Tree,"  a  legendary  tale, 
by  the  Reverend  George  Warrington : 

**  The  event,  on  which  this  tale  is  foondcd,  is  preserved  by 
tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Vaaghans  of  Hengwyrt;  nor  is  it 
entirely  lost,  even  among  the  common  people,  who  still  point 
ont  this  oak  to  the  passenger.  The  enmity  between  the  two 
Wekh  chieftains,  Howel  Sele,  and  Owen  Qlendwr,  was  ex- 
treme, and  marked  by  vile  treachery  ia  the  one,,  and  ferodoos 
cruelty  in  the  othen^  The  story  is  somewhat  changed  and 
Mfteaed,  as  BM>re  &vonrable  to  the  characters  of  the  two  chie6, 
and  as  better  answering  the  purpose  of  poetry,  by  admitting  the 
passion  of  pity,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sentiment  in  the  de- 


'  Tlie  old  gentleman  was  an  intimate  of  this  celebrated  genius. 
By  the  favour  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kelly,  descended  on  the  mater- 
nal side  from  Dr.  Pitcaim,  my  father  became  possessed  of  the 
poiti-ait  in  question. 

^  Tlie  history  of  their  feud  may  be  found  in  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Wales. 
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scriptioD;  Some  trace  of  How«l  Selc^s  nftntiiHi  was  to  be  seen 
a  few  yean  ago,  and  may  peitiaps  be  still  vlsibley  in  the  park 
of  Nannan,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan^  Baronet,  in 
the  wild  and  romantic  tracts  of  Merionethshire.  The  abbey 
mentioned  passes  nnder  two  names,  Vener  and  CyMner.  The 
former  is  retained,  as  more  generally  used. 

THE  SPIRITS  BLASTED  TREE. 

Ceubren  yr  ElUfU. 
Throogh  Nannan's  Chaee  as  Howel  passed, 

A  chief  esteemed  both  brafe  and  kind. 
Far  distant  borne,  the  stag-hoond^  cry 

Came  mumraring  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Starting,  he  bent  an  eager  ear, — 

How  slionid  the  soonds  return  agahi? 
His  hounds  lay  wearied  fVom  the  chace. 

And  all  at  home  his  hunter  train. 

Then  sudden  anger  flashed  his  eye, 

And  deep  revenge  he  vowed  to  take, 
On  that  bold  man  wIk>  dared  to  force 

His  red  deer  flrom  the  fbrest  brake. 

Unhappy  chief  I  wonM  nought  aTait, 

No  signs  fanpress  thy  heart  with  fear, 
lliy  lady's  dark  aysterlons  dieam. 

Thy  warning  ftwsk  tiie  hoary  seer? 

Three  ravtos  gav>t  the  note  of  death. 
As  throogh  mid  air  they  winged  their  way ; 

Then  o'er  his  head,  in  rapid  fll|^. 
They  croak, — they  sceal  their  detthied  prey. 


Witli  woader  fnHisbt  tke  tale  west 
AimsMBeBt  dMued  tke  bearer''t 

Each  pesMot  felt  knofwa  aad  Iom, 
Yet  fyadkj  ^tt  the  story  hmmg. 
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Oft  by  the  npoon'k  ptiie  shadowy  light, 

Hifl  ag^  Doney  and  steward  grey. 
Would  l^an  to  catch  the  storied  sounds, 

Or  mark  the  flitting  spirit  stray. 

Pale  lights  on  Cader's  rocks  were  seen. 

And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan ; 
Twas  even  said  the  Blasted  Oak, 

Convulsive,  heaved  a  hollow  groan : 

And,  to  this  day,  the  peasant  still, 

With  cautious  fear,  avoids  the  ground ; 
In  each  wild  branch  a  spectre  sees, 

And  trembles  at  each  rising  sound. 

Ten  annual  sons  had  held  their  course, 

In  summer's  smile,  or  winter's  storm ; 
The  lady  shed  the  widowed  tear, 

As  oft  she  traced  his  manly  form. 

Yet  still  to  hope  her  heart  would  chng, 

As  o'er  the  mind  illusions  play,—- 
Of  travel  fond,  perhaps  her  lord 

To  distant  lands  had  steered  his  way. 

Twas  now  November's  cheerless  hour, 
Which  drenching  rains  and  clouds  deface ; 

Dreary  bleak  Robell's  tract  appeared. 
And  dull  and  dank  each  valley's  space. 

Loud  o'er  the  wier  the  hoarse  flood  fell. 

And  dashed  the  foamy  spray  on  high ; 
The  west  wind  bent  the  forest  tops. 

And  angry  frowned  the  evening  sky. 
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A  straoger  paased  Uaaelltidli  bonnM, 
His  dark-grey  steed  with  sweat  besprent, 

Which,  wearied  with  the  lengthened  way, 
Conid  scarcely  gain  the  hill^  ascent 

The  portal  reached, — the  iron  bell 
Loud  sonaded  ronnd  the  oQtward  wall ; 

Quick  sprang  the  warder  to  the  gate, 
To  know  what  meant  the  chunoroos  caD. 

^  O !  lead  me  to  yonr  lady  soon^ 

Say,— it  is  my  sad  lot  to  teU, 
To  clear  the  fate  of  that  brave  knight. 

She  long  has  pro?ed  she  loved  so  wetl." 

Then,  as  he  crossed  the  qiacions  hall. 
The  menials  look  surprise  and  iear ; 

Still  o'er  his  harp  Old  Modred  hung. 
And  touched  the  notes  ibr  grieTi  worn  ear. 


The  lady  sat  amidst  her  tnin ; 

A  mellowed  sorrow  narked  her  look: 
Then,  asking  what  his  mission  meant, 

The  graceftd  straaget  sighed  aad  spoke  i 

**  O  could  I  spread  one  ray  of  hope, 
One  moment  raise  thy  soul  from  woe, 

Gbidly  my  tongue  would  tell  its  tale. 
My  words  at  ease  unfettered  flow ! 

**  Now,  lady,  give  attention  doe. 
The  story  claims  thy  foil  belief: 

E'en  in  the  worst  events  of  life. 
Suspense  removed  is  some  relief. 
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**  ThoDgb  worn  by  cire,  tee  Madoc  twre. 
Great  Olyndwr's  friend,  thy  kindred't  foe ; 

Ah,  let  his  name  no  anger  nUe, 
For  now  that  mighty  Chief  lies  low ! 

**  E'en  from  the  day,  when,  chained  by  fiite. 

By  wizard's  dream  or  potent  spell, 
lingering  from  sad  Salopia's  field, 

'Reft  of  Ais  aid  the  Percy  fell  j— 

*'  E'en  from  that  day  misfortoiie  still, 

As  if  for  violated  faith, 
Pursned  him  with  unwearied  step, 

Vindictife  still  for  Hotspur's  death* 

**  Vanquished  at  length,  the  Olyndwr  fled 
Where  wmds  the  Wye  her  deYtoos  flood; 

To  find  a  casual  shelter  there, 
In  some  lone  cot,  or  desert  wood. 

**  Clothed  iu  a  shepherd's  humble  guise, 
.   He  gained  by  toil  his  scanty  bread ; 
He  who  had  Cambria's  sceptre  borne. 
And  her  brave  sons  to  glory  led ! 

**  To  penury  extreme,  and  grief. 

The  Chiefbin  fell  a  lingering  prey ; 
I  heard  his  last  few  fiinltering  words. 

Such  as  with  pain  I  now  convey, 

*  To  Sele's  sad  widow  bear  the  tale, 

'  Nor  let  our  horrid  secret  rest; 

*  Give  but  his  corse  to  sacred  earth, 

'  Then  may  my  parting  soul  be  blest.'-^ 
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**  Dim  waxed  the  eye  tint  fiercely  ihoiiey 
And  fiunt  the  tongue  that  proodly  tpoke. 

And  weak  that  ann,  still  nuaed  to  me, 
Which  oft  had  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

**  How  coold  I  tkm  his  mandate  bear? 

Or  how  his  last  behest  obey  P 
A  rebel  deemed,  with  him  I  fled; 

With  him  I  shunned  the  light  of  day. 

''  Proscribed  by  Henry*s  hostile  rage. 
My  country  lost,  despoiled  my  land. 

Desperate,  I  fled  my  native  soil, 
And  fought  on  Syria's  distant  strand. 

^  O,  had  thy  long  lamented  lord 
The  holy  cross  and  banner  viewed, 

Died  in  the  sacred  cause  1  who  fell 
Sad  victim  of  a  private  feud! 

''  Led,  by  the  ardour  of  the  chace. 
Far  dbtant  from  his  own  domain ; 

From  where  Garthmaelan  spreads  her  shades, 
The  Glyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

<<  With  head  aloft,  and  antlers  wide, 
A  red  buck  roused,  then  crossed  in  view ; 

Stung  vrith  the  sight,  and  vrild  with  rage. 
Swift  from  the  wood  fierce  Howel  flew. 

*'  With  bitter  taunt,  and  keen  reproach. 
He,  all  impetuous,  poured  his  rage, 

Reviled  the  Chief  as  weak  iu  arms. 
And  bade  him  loud  the  battle  wage. 
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ivoiirite  cokmr,  grM%  or  io  anyreipcct  interfere  with 
Brin.  Tbit  it  etpeciaUy  to  l>e  a? ekM  en  Fti4aj,  wben, 
tras  dedicated  to  Venos,  with  wlumiy  in  Oermanyy  thia 
loeons  people  are  held  nearly  connected)  or  for  a  more 
reatoOy  they  are  more  actife,  and  poaseiaed  of  greater 
1.  Some  cnrioos  particnfaurs  concerning  the  popular  to- 
ions  of  the  Highlaodera,  may  be  found  in  Dr«  Onham'a 
nqae  Sketches  of  Perthshire. 

Note  Vn. 


'The  Tcwen  «^  Frmiekhiuiiii.^P.  308. 


tumal  of  the  irieml,  to  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the 
'nscribedy  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of 
;  snpentitinn. 

^d  the  pretty  litUe  tillage  of  Franch6monty(BearSpawy) 

omantic  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  that 

he  road  leads  through  many  delightful  Tales,  on  a  ri- 

d ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands  the  an-. 

If  now  the  subject  of  many  superstitious  legends.   It 

liefed  by  the  neiKhbonrin» 
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like  wild-fire  o^r  m  motiy  heath, 
The  mmoar  throagli  tfie  hmmlet  raa : 

The  peanDts  crowd  at  morning  dawn. 
To  hear  the  tale,— hehold  the  man. 

He  led  them  near  the  Blasted  Oak, 
Then,  contcieos,  from  the  icene  withdrew : 

The  peasant!  work  with  trembling  haste. 
And  lay  the  whitened  bones  to  view ! — 

Back  they  recoiled ! — the  right  hand  still, 
Contracted,  grasped  a  rosty  sword ; 

Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleamed. 
And  proudly  decked  their  slangfatered  lord. 

They  bore  the  corse  to  Vener^  shrine, 
With  holy  rites,  and  prayers  addressed ; 

Nine  white-robed  monks  the  last  diige  sang. 
And  ga?e  the  Angry  Spirit  rest. 


Note  VI. 


The  HighUmder- 


Wm  on  a  Friday  mom  look  pule 
If  atked  toteUa  fairy  toU.—V.  S07. 
The  Daoine  thi\  or  Men  itf  Peace^  of  the  Scottish  Hif^dand- 
ers,  rather  resemble  the  Scandinavian  Duergwr  than  the  Eng- 
lish Fairies.  Notwithstanding  their  name,  they  are,  if  not  ab- 
solutely malevolent,  at  least  peevish,  discontented,  and  apt  to 
do  mischief  on  slight  provocation.  The  belief  of  then:  existence 
is  deeply  impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who  think  they  are 
particularly  offended  with  mortals,  who  talk  of  them,  who  wear 
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their  favourite  colour,  greeoi  or  in  anyreipcct  interfere  with 
their  affiurs.  This  it  espedally  to  he  avoided  on  Friday,  when, 
whether  as  dedicated  to  Venus,  with  whom,  in  Germany,  this 
sabtenaneouft  people  are  held  nearly  connected,  or  for  a  more 
solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active,  and  possessed  of  greater 
powers.  Some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  popular  su- 
perstitions of  the  Highlanders,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Graham's 
Picturesque  Sketches  of  Perthshire. 

Note  VII. 


•The  Towers  ^  Frmiek4mtmt.-~'P.  308. 


The  journal  of  the  iriend,  to  whom  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the 
poem  is  inscribed,  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of 
a  striking  superstition. 

**  Passed  the  pretty  little  village  ofFranch6mont,(nearSpaw,) 
with  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  that 
name.  The  road  leads  through  many  delightful  vales,  on  a  ri- 
sing ground ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  stands  the  an-, 
cient  castle,  now  the  subject  of  many  superstitious  legends.  It 
is  firmly  believed  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  that  the  last 
Baron  of  Franch^mont  deposited,  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
castle,  a  ponderous  chest,  containing  an  immense  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver,  vrhich,  by  some  magic  spell,  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  devil,  who  is  constantly  found  sitting  on  the 
chest  in  the  shape  of  ahontsman.  Any  one  adventurous  enough 
to  touch  the  chest,  is  instantly  seised  with  the  palsy.  Upon  one 
occasion,  a  priest  of  noted  piety  was  brought  to  the  vault :  he 

hS 
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oMd  all  the  arts  of  ezorcilm  to  pennade  hit  infenial  ttuyesty 
to  vacate  the  seat,  bnt  in  vmn ;  the  hmtsnian  renained  im« 
moveable.    At  last,  moved  by  the  earnestnesB  of  the  prietty  he 
told  htm,  that  he  would  agree  to  reaign  the  chest,  if  the  exor- 
ciser  would  tign  hi§  name  with  blood.    But  the  priett  under- 
stood hit  meaning^  and  refuted,  at  by  that  act  he  would  have 
delivered  over  hit  soul  to  the  devil.    Yet  if  any  body  can  dit- 
cover  the  mystic  words  used  by  the  person  who  deposited  the 
treasure,  and  pronounce  them,  the  fiend  must  inttantly  decamp. 
I  had  many  ttories  of  a  similar  nature  from  a  peasant,  who  had 
himself  teen  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  cat'^ 

Note  VIII. 

The  very  form  itf  HUda  fakf 
Hwernig  upm  ike  sumiy  otr. — P.  321. 
^  I  shall  only  produce  one  instance  more  of  the  great  vene- 
ration paid  to  Lady  Hilda,  vHiicfa  ttill  prevails  even  in  these  our 
days ;  and  that  is,  the  constant  opinion  that  she  rendered,  and 
still  renders,  herself  visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the  abbey  of 
Streanshalfa,  or  Whitby,  where  she  so  long  resided.    At  m  par* 
ticular  time  of  the  year,  (viz.  in  the  summer  months)  at  t»  or 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  sun-beams  Ml  in  the  inside  of  the 
nortiiern  part  of  the  choir ;  and  'tis  then  that  the  spectatorii 
who  stand  on  the  west  side  of  Whitby  church-yard,  so  as  just 
to  see  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  abbey  past  the  north  end 
of  Whitby  church,  imagine  they  perceive,  in  one  of  the  highest 
windowt  there,  the  resemblance  of  a  woman,  arrayed  in  a 
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Anrad.  Thongli  we  are  certain  this  is  only  m  reflection,  caoied 
by  tlM  iplendonr  of  the  aon-beams,  jret  &nie  reports  it,  and  it 
if  constantly  bettered  among  tbe  vulgar,  to  be  an  appearance 
of  lady  HUda  b  her  shrond,  or  rather  m  a  glorified  state ;  bC- 
'ibre  which,  I  make  no  doobt,  the  papbts,  even  in  these  onr 
days,  offer  up  their  prayers  with  as  mndi  teal  and  devotion,  as 
before  any  other  image  of  their  most  glorified  saint"— Cbar&- 
1K>1I*S  Hki&nf  qf  fVhiiby,  p.  53. 

Note  IX. 

A  Biahop  by  the  aUar  9tood,—F.  SS2, 
The  weU-known  Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dnokeld,  son 
of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  Earl  of  Angos.    He  was  author  of 
a  Scottish  metrical  version  of  the  £neid,  and  of  many  other 
poetical  pieces  of  great  merit    He  had  not  at  this  period  at- 
tained the  mitre. 


Note  X. 
'T%e  huge  and  nDetpmg  bnmdj 


Thai  wMi  if  yofff  in  haitUfraif 

HUftema^i  limb»  to  Up  ateaify 

A$  woodkn^e  tkred»  the  mpling  spray.— P.  dSS. 
Angus  had  strength  and  personal  activity  corresponding  to 
bis  courage*  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  fiivoorite  of  James  IV, 
having  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met  him  while  hawking, 
and,  compelling  him  to  single  combat^  at  one  blow  cut  asmkkr 
Us  thi^  boiiey  and  killed  him  on  the  spot    Bat  ere  be  c9iiUI 
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obtain  Jametli  paidon  lor  Una  sltii|;bter,  Angns  was  obliged 
to  yield  his  oaitle  of  Hermitagey  in  eschange  for  that  of  Botb- 
-weDy  wfaicb  wai  some  diminotion  to  the  fiunily  groatnen. — 
The  sword,  with  which  he  stmck  so  remaikable  a  blow»  was 
presented  by  his  descendant,  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  after- 
wards Regent  of  Scotland,  to  I^ord  lindesay  of  the  Byres, 
when  he  defied  BothweH  to  single  combat  on  Carbeny-hiU. — 
See  Introdoction  to  the  Miiutrelty  if  the  Sc^UM  Border, 
p.ix. 

• 

Note  XL 

Amd  ktpai  them  kmee  wueaiked  tog^f 
Ne,  b9  St.  Bryde  qf  BotkweUf  no: 
Up  drmt4fndg€^  groams^^whaty  fVarderf  hoi 
Let  the  pMicaOif  /all.— P.  5S8. 
This  ebollition  of  violence  in  the  potent  Earl  of  Angns  is 
not  without  its  example  in  the  real  bistoiy  of  the  Hoose  of 
Douglas,  whose  chieftains  possessed  thb  ferocity,  with  the  he- 
roic virtues,  of  a  savage  state.    The  most  curious  instance  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Madellan,  tntor  of  Bomby,  who,  having 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  Douglas 
over  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of  Galloway,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  his  castle  of  the  Thrieve,  on  the 
borders  of  Kirkcudbright-shire. '  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander 
of  King  James  the  Second's  guard,  vras  uncle  to  the  tutor  of 
Bomby,  and  obtained  from  the  King  a  ^*  sweet  letter  of  snp- 
pUcatioD,*  prtying  the  Earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray's 
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iuuuL  Wbeo  Sir  Patrick  arri?ed  at  the  castle, .  he  was  recei?ed 
with  all  the  honoar  doe  to  a  fiuroiirite  aervaot  <if  the  king's 
JboBsehold^  bat  while  he  was  at  dlimer,  the  earl,  who  sqsi^t- 
ed  his  errand,  caused  his  prisoner  be  led  forth  and  beheaded. 
After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  king's  letter  to  the  .earl, 
who  received  it  with  great  afiectation  of  reverence ;  **  and 
iook  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  green,  where 
the  gentleman  was  lying  dead,  and  shewed  him  the  manner,  and 
said.  Sir  Patrick,  yon  are  come  a  little  too  late;  yonder  is  yoor 
sister's  son  lying,  bnt  he  wants  the  head :  take  his  body,  and 
do  with  it  what  yon  will.  Sir  Patrick  answered  again  with  a 
sore  heart,  and  said,  My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his 
head,  dispone  npon  the  body  as  ye  please :  and  with  that  call- 
ed for  his  horse,  and  leaped  thereon;  and  when  he  was  on 
horseback,  he  said  to  the  Earl  on  this  manner,  My  lord,  if  I 
Ufa,  yon  shall  be  rewarded  for  yoor  labours,  that  yoa  liave 
used  at  this  time,  according  to  your  demerits. 

''  At  this  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  offended,  and  jcried  for 
horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the  Earl's  fuiy,  sparred  his  horse, 
bat  he  was  chaced  near  Edinburgh  ere  they  left  him ;  and  had 
it  not  been  his  lead  horse  was  so  tried  and  good,  he  had  been 
taken."-— PiTSCOTTiB's  History,  p.  39. 

Note  XII. 

A  Utter  fmted/  St.  Jude  to  speed  / 
Did  ever  knight  $o  foul  a  deedl—V.  339. 
Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  EarPs  astonishment, 
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«id  coniider  the  crime  ti  incoaiiteiit  with  the  maimen  of 
the  period,  I  haye  to  remind  him  of  tlie  mwierov  Ibrgeiiet 
(pardj  executed  by  a  female  aatistant)  devised  by  Robert 
of  ArtoiSy  to  forward  his  snit  against  the  Conntess  Matilda ; 
which,  being  detected,  occasioned  his  fli^tinto  England,  and 
prored  the  remote  cavse  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable 
wars  in  France.  John  Harding^  also,  was  expressly  hired  by 
Edward  IV.,  to  fbrge  sudi  docmnents  as  might  appear  to  esta. 
blish  the  claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the  English 
monarchs. 

Note  XIII. 

Where  JLefmeTs  amveni  doeed  their  march, — P.  345. 
This  was  a  Qstertian  house  of  religion,  now  almost  entirely 
demolished.  Lennel  House  is  now  tiie  residence  of  my  ve- 
nerable friend  Patrick  Brydone,  Esquire,  so  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.  It  is  situated  near  Coldstream,  almost  oppo- 
site to  ComhlU,  and  consequently  very  near  to.Flodden  Field. 

Note  XIV. 

7%«  TUl  hy  Twisel  Bridge.-^V.  345. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  Surrey*s  bead  quarters  were  at  Bannoor  wood,  and  King 
James  held  au  inaccessible  position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden- 
hills,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached  from  the 
ridge  of  Cbeviot.  The  Till,  a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded 
between  the  armies.     On  the  morning  of  the  9th  Septem- 
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ber,  iSiSf  Sarrey  mardied  in  a  nortb-westerly  directum^  and 
crossed  the  TUl,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at  Twisel-bridge, 
nigh  where  tliat  river  joins  the  Tweed,  his  rear-gnard  co- 
Inmn  passing  about  a  mile  hij^yer,  by  a  ford.  Ibis  move- 
ment  had  the  double  effect  of  placing  his  army  between  King 
James  and  his  sopplies  from  Scotland,  and  of  striking  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  with  surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  felled  on  the 
depth  of  the  river  in  his  front.  But  as  the  passage,  bofh  o? er 
the  bridge  and  through  the  ford,  was  difficult  and  slew^  it 
seema  possible  that  the  English  might  have  been  attacked  to' 
great  advantage  while  struggling  with  natural  obstacles,  I 
know  not  if  we  are  to  impute  James's  forbearance  to  want  of 
military  skill,  or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitseottie 
puts  in  his  mouth,  ^  that  he  was  determined  to  have  his  ene- 
mies before  him  on  a  plain  field,"  and  therefore  would  sufiei* 
no  interruption  to  be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing 
the  river. 

The  ancient  bridge  of  Twisel,  by  which  the  English  crossed 
the  Till,  is  still  standing  beneath  Twisel  Castle,  a  splendid  pile 
of  Gothic  architecture,  as  now  rebuilt  by  Sir  Francis  Blake, 
Bart.,  whose  extensive  plantations  have  so  much  improved 
the  country  around.  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delightful,  with 
steep  banks  on  each  side,  covered  with  copse,  particulariy  with 
hawthorn.  Beneath  a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  plenti- 
ful fountain,  called  St.  Helen's  Well. 
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Note  XV. 

Heace  might  tkeff  see  the  full  amuf 
O/tUher  hoti,  for  baUU  /nt^,—^.  550. 
The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  fiiU  account  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden;  bat,  lo  far  as  is  neceasaiy  to  ondentaad  the  Ro» 
Bumcey  I  beg  to  remind  hini|  that,  when  the  En^iah  anuyy  by 
their  ikiliiil  counter-march,  were  ftiriy  pfaiced  between  King 
James  and  hit  own  country,  the  Scottish  monarch  resolved  to 
fifhl ;  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from  the  ridge 
of  Flodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence  oTBrankstone, 
oo  wiiich  that  TiUage  is  built.    Thus  the  two  armies  met,  al- 
most without  seeing  each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old 
poem  of  '^  Flodden  Field, 


n 


The  Engtish  line  stretched  east  and  west. 
And  southward  were  there  faces  set ; 

The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest, 
And  manfiilly  their  foes  they  met. 

The  English  army  advanced  in  four  diTisions.  On  the  right, 
which  first  engaged,  were  the  sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  knight  marshal  of  the  army.  Their  dintions  were  separa- 
ted from  each  other ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his 
brother's  battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  The  centre 
was  commanded  by  Surrey  in -person;  the  left  wmg  by  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,  with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Chester.    Lord  Dacres,  with  a  large  body  of  hone, 
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fiirmed  a  resenre.  When,  the  smoke,  whick  the  wmd  had 
driven  between  the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispecsed,  they  per* 
ceifed  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the  hill  in  a  similar  or- 
der of  battle,  and  in  deep  silence.*  The  Earls  of  Hnntley  and 
of  Home  commanded  their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sir  Edmond* 
Howard  with  such  success,  as  entirely  to  defeat  his  part  of  the 
English  right  wing.  Sir  Edmnnd  Howard's  bamiM'  was  beaten 
down,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  hb  brothei^ 
division.  The  admiral,  however,  stood  firm ;  and  Dacre  nd* 
vancing  to  his  support  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  probably 
between  the  interval  of  the  divisions  commanded  by  the  bro* 
thers  Howard,  appears  to  have  kept  the  victors  in  efiectnal 
check.  Home's  men,  chiefly  Borderers,  began  to  pillage  the 
baggage  of  both  armies;  and  their  leader  is  branded,  by  the 
Scottish  historians,  with  negligence  or  treadiety.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hnntley,  on  whom  they  bestow  many  encomiums,  is  said, 
by  the  English  historians,  to  have  left  the  field  afier  the  first 
charge.  Meanwhile  the  admiral,  whose  flank  tiiese  cbiefa 
ought  to  have  attacked,  availed  himself  of  their  inactivity,  and 
pushed  forward  against  another  large  division  of  the  Scottish 
army  in  his  front,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Mon- 
trose, both  of  whom  were  slain,  anid  theur  forces  routed.  On 
the  left,  the  success  of  the  English  was  yet  more  decisive;  for 

.  *  Letqudsi  EsopiSfois  dueenidireni  la  d^mtmiaigm  en  baime  ordre^ 
£n  la  nuanere  que  mardieni  UiAUenuuu,  §ana  porter ,  nefmre  ok- 
oca  brvtf."  Gazette  of  the  battle,  PiHKtRTon'i  HMory,  Af- 
pendis,  Vol  II.  p.456. 
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Ike  ScottUi  right  wing,  conflftiiigof  imdiscipliiied  HiglilaDden, 
eavpmded  by  Lennox  and  Argyle,  was  unable  to  niitain  the 
eharge  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  and  especially  the  severe  exe- 
cation  of  the  lancashlre  archen.    The  King  and  Surrey,  who 
eommanded  the  respective  centres  of  their  armies,  were  mean- 
while engaged  in  dose  and  dubious  conflict.   James,  surround* 
ed  by  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and  impatient  of  the  galling 
dlicfaarge  of  arrows,  supported  also  by  his  reserve -under  Both* 
well,  chaiged  with  such  fhty,  that  the  standard  of  Surrey  wai 
ill  danger.    At  that  critical  moment,  Stanley^  who  had  routed 
the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pursued  his  career  of  victory,  and 
arrived  on  the  right  flank,  and  in  the  rear  of  James's  division, 
whldi,  throwingitself  faito  acirde,  disputed  the  battie  till  night 
came  on.    Surrey  then  drew  back  his  forces ;  Ibr  the  Scottish 
centre  not  having  been  broken,  and  their  left  wing  being  vic- 
torious, he  yet  doubted  the  event  of  the  field.    The  Scottish 
army,  however,  felt  their  loss,  and  abandoned  the  field  of  bat- 
tle in  disorder,  before  dawn.    They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight 
to  ten  fliousand  men,  but  that  included  the  very  prime  of  their 
nobility,  gentry,  and  even  clergy.   Scarce  a  fiunily  of  eminence 
but  has  an  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden ;  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vince in  Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is  men* 
tioned  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and  sorrow.    The  English 
lost  also  a  great  number  of  men,  perhaps  within  one-third  of 
the  vanquished,  but  they  were  of  inferior  note. — See  tiie  only 
distinct  detail  of  the  field  of  Flodden  in  Pinxerton's  HiUory^ 
Book  XI. ;  an  former  accounts  being  fliU  of  blunder  and  loh 
consistency 
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Tlie  ifotf  firom  which  Clara  views  the  battle,  must  be  sap- 
pesed  to  ha?e  been  on  a  hillock  commanding  the  rear  of  the 
English  right  wing,  which  was  defeated,  and  in  which  conflict 
Marmion  is  supposed  to  have  ftllen. 

Note  XVI. 


TwutaU^  $UumU$$  kmght.-^P.5St. 


Sir  Brian  Tonstall,  called,  in  the  romantic  language  of  the 
time,  Tnnstall  the  Undefiled,  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen 
of  lank  shun  at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  ancient  English 
poem,  to  which  I  may  safely  refer  my  reader ;  as  an  edition, 
with  full  explanatory  notes,  is  about  to  be  published  by  mj 
friend  Mr.  Heniy  Weber.  Tnnstall,  perhaps,  derifed  hb  epi- 
thet of  mid^^Bed  from  his  white  armour  and  banner,  the  Utter 
bearing  a  white  cock  about  to  crow,  as  well  as  from  his  un- 
stained loyalty  and  knightly  fidth.  His  place  of  residence  was 
Thnriand  Castle. 

Note  XVII. 

View  not  thai  corpte  mutnu^Mff 

D^aeed  and  maagUd  ihaugh  itbe  ; 

Nor  to  yon  Border  caetU  high 

Look  northMoard  with  upbraiding  eye.—Pp.  370,  371* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  feD  in  the  battle  of 

Flodden.    He  was  killed,  says  the  curious  French  Gaiette, 

within  a  hmce*s  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  and  the  same 

account  adds,  that  none  of  his  division  were  made  prisoners, 
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though  maay  were  killed ;  a  drcimittaiice  that  teati6ei  the 
deipenitioii  of  their  renrtasce.    The  Soottifh  histonani  record 
many  of  the  idle  reports  which  puted  among  the  Yolgar  of  their 
day.    Home  waa  accnted,  by  the  popalar  Toice,  not  only  of 
fiuliog  to  npport  the  king,  bat  eyen  of  having  carried  him  oat 
•f  the  field,  and  murdered  him.    And  this  tale  was  reyiyed  in 
ny  remembrance,  by  an  nnanthenticated  story  of  a  skeleton^ 
wrapped  in  a  bnlTs  hide,  and  turroonded  with  an  iron  dudn, 
said  to  haye  been  (bond  in  the  well  of  Home  Castle :    for 
which,  on  inqoiry,  I  cooM  neyer  find  any  better  antbority,  than 
the  sexton  of  the  parish  haying  said,  that,  if  the  wett  were  deoi- 
ei  emif  he  would  nei  he  mrfrieed  et  emek  a  ditcevery.    Home 
was  the  chamberlain  of  the  king,  and  his  prime  ftyoorite ;  he 
had  much  to  lose  (m  fiu:t  did  lose  all)  in  conseqaence  of  Jamesls 
death,  and  nothing  earthly  to  gain  by  that  eyent:  bat  the  re- 
treat, or  inactiyity  of  the  left  wing,  which  he  commanded,  after 
defeating  Sir  Edmnnd  Howard ;  and  eyen  the  circomstanoe  of 
his  retomiiig  unbort,  and  loaded  with  spoil,  from  so  fatal  a  coo* 
flict,  rendered  the  propagation  of  any  calumny  against  him  easy 
and  acceptable.   Other  reports  gaye  a  still  more  romantic  turn 
to  the  king's  fate,  and  ay  erred,  that  James,  weary  of  greatness 
after  the  carnage  among  his  nobles,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  merit  absolution  for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  breach 
of  Ids  oath  of  amity  to  Henry.    In  particular,  it  was  objected 
to  the  English,  that  they  could  neyer  shew  the  token  of  tlie 
iron  belt  -,  which,  howeyer,  he  was  likely  enough  to  haye  had 
aside  on  the  day  of  battle,  as  encnmberiog  his  personal  czer* 
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tioni.  Tbey  prodace  a  better  evidence,  the  moiiftrcb'k  sword 
and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Herald's  College 
in  London.  Stowe  has  recorded  a  degrading  story  of  the  dis« 
grace  with  which  the  remains  of  the  anfortonate  monardi  were 
treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  column  marks  the  spot  where 
James  fell,  still  called  the  King's  Stone. 

Note  XVUI. 


•fanaiie  Brook 


The/air  cathedral  stormed  and  took* — P.  d7t. 
Tliis  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  took  pUce  in  the  great  ci?il  war* 
Lord  Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the  assail- 
ants, was  shot  with  a  mu8ke^ball  through  the  yisor  of  his  hel- 
met The  royalists  remarked,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  shot 
fired  from  St.  Chad's  Cathedra],  and  upon  St.  Chad's  day,  and 
received  his  death-wound  in  the  very  eye  with  which,  he  had 
said,  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  England. 
The  magnificent  church  in  question  suffered  cnicDy  upon  this, 
and  other  occasions;  the  principal  spire  being  mined  by  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers. 


Upon  revising  the  Poem,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  the 

following  particulars : — 

The  lines  in  page  128, 

Whose  doom  contending  neighbours  sought, 
Content  with  equity  unbonght, 
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iHiYe  been  anconscioasly  borrowed  from  a  pittage  in  Drydes'i 
beantifiil  epistle  to  John  Driden  of  Chesterton.  The  ballad  of 
Lochipvar,  p.  258,  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  founded  on  a  baU 
hul  called  ''  Katharine  Janfarie,**  which  may  be  Ibnnd  in  tlie 
^  Minstreby  of  the  Scottish  Border." 


THE  END. 


J.  M<Creery»  Printer, 
Black-Horse-Court,  London. 


